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COLERIDGE ON GIORDANO BRUNO 


In the course of a study centered on Coleridge’s manuscript 
Logic and other philosophical remains in the British Museum, 
and some unpublished sections of his “Magnum Opus” put at 
my disposal by the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, great-grandson of the 
poet, I have come across several pieces of material essential to 
any consideration of Coleridge’s interest in Giordano Bruno. Al- 
though Bruno has always been recognized as one of Coleridge’s 
philosophical sources,’ the subject has never received the attention 
that it deserves—and must inevitably have if one may judge from 
the recent interest in the Platonic and Neo-platonic as well as 
the German influences on Coleridge’s thought.2 I submit the 
following by-products of my more general work, therefore, in order 
that as much as possible of the Bruno-Coleridge material may 
be available. I am prefacing the unpublished material with a 
short resumé ‘of significant references to Bruno in Coleridge’s 
published works, since very few of them are to be found through 
the index to the so-called Complete Works, and the various editions 
in which they appear are often inadequately annotated. 


1See, for instance, among earlier writers, F. J. A. Hort, Cambridge 
Essays, 1856, p. 325; and on Coleridge’s attitude to Bruno, C. Carlyon, 
Early Years and Late Reflections, 1836-58, 1, 195; among recent writers, 
H. Richter, Die philosophische Anschauung von 8. T. Coleridge ... , 
Anglia, 44 (1920), especially pp. 276 and 306. 

2In addition to H. Richter, op. cit., see N. Wilde, The Development of 
Coleridge’s Thought, Philos. Rev. 28, p. 147-163 (1919); C. Howard, Oole- 
ridge’s Idealism, 1924; M. H. Nicolson, James Marsh and the Vermont 
Transcendentalists, Philos. Rev. 34, p. 28-50 (1925); A. E. Powell, The 
Romantic Theory of Poetry ... , 1926, chap. 4. This list does not pre- 
tend to be comprehensive. 
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References in Published Works. 


(1) In a notebook entry for April 1801, quoted in Anima Poetea, p. 
16-17, Coleridge writes that he has been reading Bruno’s De Monade and 
De Innumerabilibus, “ two works . . . with one title-page,” Frankfort, 1591. 
The editor notes that after the comments printed in Anima Poete@ there 
stood, in the original notebook, “the passage, ‘Anima sapiens—ubique 
totus, quoted in The Friend (Coleridge’s Works, ii. 109), together with a 
brief résumé of Bruno’s other works.” (See note to item 4). The printed 
comments include reference to a Latin ode that follows the general index 
to the volume of Bruno’s works. This ode proves to be the one quoted in 
Coleridge’s essay Magnanimity (Southey’s Omniana, 1812, 1, p. 241-5), 
and there attributed to a rare work by Bruno which Coleridge does not 
name.* 

(2) July 13, 1802, writing to W. Sotheby about the possibility of 
translating Gesner’s Der erste Schiffer, Coleridge refers to Bruno casually, 
quoting two lines taken—though altered, as the editor notes—from the 
epilogue to De Immenso et Innumerabilibus.* 


(3) An Anima Poete entry for April 19, 180+ (p. 7i-3), refers to 
Bruno by way of illustration for some theorizing about the contingent 
and the transitory. An 1805 entry (p. 151-2), includes the following: 
“And so shall Dante, Ariosto, Giordano Bruno, be my Italy.” 

(4) The 1809-10 Friend® contains the “ Anima sapiens .. .” quotation 
referred to in 1.° It appears in the issue of Sept. 21, 1809, but as a 
note pertaining to page 80 (issue of Sept. 14). The quotation is followed 
liere, as in later editions of The Friend, by Coleridge’s translation, a short 
account of Bruno’s life and work, and the statement that Coleridge 
had had the opportunity of perusing six of Bruno’s works. It seems 
probable that the six referred to were the following, which are mentioned 
by title in the course of his published works: De Umbris Idearum, con- 
taining the Ars Memorie (see below, item 9); De la Causa, Principio et 
Uno (see below, item 11); Cena de le Ceneri, referred to in this note to 
The Friend as Ember Week ; Spaccio de la Bestia (see below, item 6); De 
Progressu et Lampade Venatoria Logicorum (see below, item 13); and 
the volume containing De Monade, Numero et Figura and De Immenso et 


* Dedaleas vacuis plumas nectere humeris....” The British Museum 
copy of De Monade etc., 1591, is imperfect, but the ode will be found in 
the copy at the Bodleian, following the index. 

* Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1895, p. 371. De Immenso etc., p. 654-5. 
My references are always to the 1591 edition containing both De Monade 
etc., and De Immenso ete. 

51812 reprint, p. 89-9; see also Ed. of 1818, 1, 193-7, and Works, 1884, 
1, 109-11. 

*De Immenso etc., p. 151-2. 
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Innumerabilibus, mentioned in item 1. The 1812 and 1818 editions of 
The Friend contain Coleridge’s proposal to write a life of Bruno, omitted 
in later editions.? The 1812 edition includes some interesting parentheses 
inserted in the translation of the: “ Anima sapiens .. .” quotation, omitted 
in 1818 and later: following the words Thunder-stricken, Coleridge writes, 
“(i.e. minds stunned and stupified by superstitious fears. BRUNO here 
alludes, doubtless, to the gross absurdities of Transubstantiation) ”; after 
the passage ending with the words abiding Being of all things, “(I have 
thought myself allowed thus to render the less cautious expressions of the 
original, because the very same Latin words are to be found in the writ- 
ings of Joannes Scotus Erigena, who was doubtless a sincere Christian; 
and equivalent phrases occur in the mystic theology of one at least, if 
not more, of the early Greek Fathers. It is most uncharitable to accuse 
a writer of pantheism for a few overcharged Sentences; especially as the 
Writer may have thought himself authorized by certain texts of St. John 
and St. Paul.)”; and after the words guardian Deities, the explanation 
“ (presiding Angels) .” 

(5) In the same issue of The Friend Coleridge quotes the passage “ Ad 
isthec queso .. .”*® used later as the motto to The Stateman’s Manual, 
1816. . 

(6) For the ode quoted in Southey’s Omniana, 1812, see above, item 
1, The comments on Bruno that follow the ode include reference to the 
interpretation of the Spaccio de la Bestia in the Spectator, an interpreta- 
tion which Coleridge attributed to Addison, though the essay (No. 389) 
has since been assigned to Budgell. He thinks it totally wrong. 

(7) In the essay On the Circulation of Blood (Omniana, 1812, 1, 
p- 234-6) Coleridge quotes from De Innumerabilibus lib. vi, cap. viii and 
1x,® suggesting thet Bruno possibly anticipated later scientific discoveries 
on this subject. He further comments on Bruno’s priority in attributing 
infinity to the universe. 


™The 1818 edition makes the proposition very definite: “In the last 
volume of the work, announced and its nature and objects explained, at 
the close of the present, I purpose to give an account of the life of 
Giordano Bruno. ...” The announcement is not to be found, but see 
Memorials of Coleorton, 1887, m1, 107: “If it please God, I shall shortly 
publish, as a supplement to the first volume of The Friend, a work... 
entitled The Mysteries of Religion. ... Either in this, or in some after 
number of The Friend I shall give the character of Jacob Béhme, and 
compare him with John Fox, and both with Giordano Bruno.”—Letter 
to Lady Beaumont, Jan. 21, 1810. 
®* De Immenso etc., Lib. 1, Cap. 0, p. 154-5. 
°“ Ut in nostro corpore sanguis ... 
. . + quam deinde recedat.” p. 524-5. 
Quid esset 
. non inde resumat.” p. 528. 
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(8) In the essay Egotism*® (Omniana, I, p. 216-17), Coleridge cites 
Bruno among instances of men persecuted into habits of egotism. 

(9) The Preliminary Essay On the Principles of Sound Criticism 
(Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 1814—see Cottle, Harly Recollections, 
1837, 11, p. 202), commences with a quotation from Bruno’s De Umbris 
Idearum. The passage (“ Unus ergo idemque ... inventiones pertinare”) 
is taken, with omissions and some alterations, from the opening pages of 
Bruno’s work. 

(10) For the motto to The Statemam’s Manual, 1816, see item 5 above. 
Coleridge refers to the motto also in an appendix (App. E, p. xlvi). 

(11) Chapter IX of Biographia Literaria, 1817 (1, p. 138), contains 
the often cited reference to Coleridge’s study of Bruno’s De Immenso et 
Innumerabilibus and De la Causa. See also 1, p. 150 on Coleridge’s and 
Schelling’s obligations to Bruno. 

(12) The 1818 Friend (1, p. 155), contains a foot-note on “the uni- 
versal Law of Polarity or essential Dualism, first promulgated by Hera- 
clitus, 2000 years afterwards re-published, and made the foundation both 
of Logic, of Physics, and of Metaphysics by Giordano Bruno.” 

(13) The 1820 series of notes on Baxter’s Life (Reliquie Bazxteriane, 
1696), includes the following statement: “I have not indeed any distinct 
memory of Giordano Bruno’s Logice Venatria Veritatis, but doubtless 
the principle of Trichotomy is necessarily involved in the Polar Logic 

911 

(14) The notes on Samuel Noble’s Appeal, 1826, contain a proposal 
to write a Vindicie Heterodowe, Bruno to be among those whom Cole- 
ridge wishes to defend.?? 


Unpublished Material. 


(1). From the British Museum manuscript Egerton 2801, a 
collection of philosophical and theological remains, purchased from 
E. H. Coleridge in 1895. Ff. 15-17, entitled in the catalogue A 
Note on Giordano Bruno. This fragment, wholly in S. T. Coleridge’s 
hand, was evidently intended for a philosophical work, and is 
marked, like some others in this collection, “Copied.” It bears 
the watermark 1821. With the exception of a penciled note on 
Subject and Object with which the first of the two double sheets 


*°Not marked with an asterisk in Southey’s table of contents, as are 
most of Coleridge’s contributions, but signed “S. T. ©.” by Coleridge 
himself in the annotated copy in the British Museum, and accepted as 
his by H. N. Coleridge (Lit. Rem., 1836-9, 1, 291-2). 

14 Tit. Rem. tv, 141; see also Notes on English Divines, 1853, 11, 107. 

** Lit. Rem. tv, 422. Cf. H. Richter, op. cit., p. 276. 
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comprising the fragment begins, I print the whole. The style is 
characteristically involved—an excellent instance of what Coleridge 
himself describes as his “ stately piling up of story on story in one 
architectural period ” +8—but in addition to the material on Bruno, 
it affords important evidence on the subject of Coleridge and 
evolution, corroborating interestingly some of the conclusions 
reached by George R. Potter in his recent study.** 


And here** once for all, I beg leave to remark that I attach neither 
belief nor respect to the Theory, which supposes the human Race to have 
been gradually perfecting itself from the darkest Savagery, or, still more 
boldly tracing us back to the bestial as to our Larva, contemplates the 
Man as the last metamorphosis, the gay Image, of some lucky species of 
Ape or Baboon. Of the two hypotheses I should indeed greatly prefer 
the Lucretian [a] of the Parturiency of our Mother Earth, some score 
thousands years ago, when the venerable Elder was yet in her Teens, 
and her human Litter sucked the Milk then oozing from countless Breasts 
of warm and genial Mud. For between an hypothetical amagyiwoyuevory, or 
' single Incident or Event in a state and during an epoch of the Planet, 
presumed in all respects different from it’s present condition & the laws 
of Nature appropriated to the same, a difference, for the historic verity 
of which in a smaller extent the metals and their positions have been 
taught [sic, thought?] to furnish a plausible argument,—between a single 
and temporary Event, anterior of necessity to all actual experience, & 
an assertion of a universal process of the Nature now existing (since 
there is the same reason for asserting the progression of every other race 
of animal from some lower species as of the human race) in [b] contra- 
diction to all experience, I can have no hestitation in preferring the 
former—, that for which Nothing can be said to that against which Every 
thing may be said—. The History, I find, in my Bible, is in perfect coin- 
cidence with the opinions which I should form on Grounds of Experience 
& Common Sense—. But our belief, that Man first appeared with all his 
faculties perfect & in full growth, the anticipation exercised by virtue 
of the supernatural act of Creation, in no wise contravenes or weakens 
the assertion, that these faculties, maturely considered, presupposed, and 
in each succeeding Individual born according to nature must be preceded 
by, a process of growth, and consequently a state of involution or latency 


18 Letters, p. 551 (to Poole, Oct. 9, 1809). 

14 Coleridge and the Idea of Evolution, PMLA, 40, 379-397 (1925). 
See especially the discussion of Coleridge on the Lucretian and Darwinian 
hypotheses. 

**The manuscript contains numerous corrections and directions for 
copyist or printer, all in Coleridge’s hand. In my text I follow these 
directions, but do not reproduce them. 
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correspondent to each successive Moment of Development. A rule ab- 
stracted from uniform Results, or the Facet of a Sum put by the Master’s 
indulgence at the head of the Sum to be worked, may not only render 
the Boy’s Task shorter and easier; but without such assistance he might 
never have mastered it or attained the experience, from which the Rule 
might 


The fragment ends here at the bottom of a page, but the 
following were to be inserted or printed as footnotes: 

[Note a] Coleridge’s reference stands at the point I have marked 
[a], after the word Lucretian. 


A modern Philosopher and Poet, and in both characters a man of vigor- 
ous and original Genius, no Epicurean but in as ill odour with Divines as 
Epicurus himself (I mean, the Philosopher of Nola, Giordano Bruno, 
whom the Idolators of Rome burnt for an Atheist in the year 1600, 
assigns the same origin to the human Race & supports his opinion both 
in his Latin Poems & the Prose annotations at great length. It is indeed 
a natural consequence of his Dogma, that the Earth is “ etherogeneum 
integrum animal.” The following quotations will acquaint the reader 
with Bruno’s views in this respect. ... “Quod si Astra seu Mundi essent 
contigui sicut Uwor et Vir, qualia etiam sunt Soles cum suis Telluribus 
singuli, non tamen idcirco partes unius effluunt aut alterius,—The worlds 
in imitation of the Platonists he calls Gods, Angels, or informing Spirits 
—Differentia inter conjugium et coitum Deorum et nostrum. Coit 
enim cum Sole Tellus et concipit continué et successive ew omni parte 
corporis atque parit. Animalia verd minora ex un& et intermissé. 

Lib. vi, Cap. 5.%° 

In his seventh book, however, he either contradicts himself or (as is 
more probable) uses coitf's in it’s ordinary sense—for at the end of the 
Book he vehemently attacks the doctrine of the derivation of all the 
different races of men from one Pair—and asserts that if the whole Earth 
were by some planetary accident or revolution depopulated, the Soul of 
the Earth would replace them—Prebit Natura. Parens perfecta Ani- 
mantum, 

Absque ministerio coitfs. . . .% 


Bruno adopted, corrected and extended the Astronomical System of 
his great Contemporary, Copernicus—and was himself the first who 
asserted the infinity or immensity of the universe against Aristotle. He 
contended that the Fixed Stars were Suns, each the Center of a Planetary 
System, and endeavoured to deduce this a priori from the centro-peripheric 
Process, or primary Law of Matter: which he elsewhere calls the Law of 
Polarity, in this as in many other instances anticipating the Ideas & 


1° De Immenso ete. pp. 517 and 518. 
17P. 620 (Cap. xvi). 
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discoveries generally attributed to far later Philosophies, even those of 
the present age. It is but justice to a great man to declare that tho’ 
burnt for an Atheist, it is not clear even that he was a Deist—tho’ if 
we reflect on the gross & mischievous Superstitions which a Neapolitan 
of the 15th Century had from his childhood been taught & accustomed to 
consider as Christianity, no candid mind will place him in the same 
moral rank with an Unbeliever of the 18th century, born and bred in 
a Protestant Country—but as to the charge of Atheism, it is sufficient 
to observe that in all these fancies respecting the souls and properties 
of the Earth, the Birth of Animals, & the like, he everywhere considers 
these planetary Souls, as mere ministerial powers, and Nature, their 
collective Name, as the Delegate, Servant & Creature of the one Supreme 
Being and all-originating Opifex tho’ the Earth is represented as our 
immediate “ maternal Fount.” 


Spiritus et vita e materno fonte recepta est, 

De quo viventem jussit, producier omnem 

Ille Opifex Animam; Quia princeps est anima illi, 
Et princeps illa est Animal, venerabile Numen, 
Fortunatum Astrum, Splendescens, incola celi, 
AUTHORI LAUDES DECANTANS ATQUE MINISTRANS, 
Qualem nen eredunt sine sensu pectus adepti. * 


Indeed, through all Bruno’s philosophical works, not even excepting the 
trifling Apologue, the purport and true object of which Addison,’® on a 
slight and hurried Perusal as it is [sic] appears, utterly misconceived, 
& to whose maltreatment of the little Jeu d’esprit in the Spectator our 
luckless Sage of Nola is indebted for his bad name in this country (or 
rather, with the great majority of English Readers, for having any Name 
at all) there reigns a Principle, Spirit, and Eloquence of Piety and Pure 
Morality, not surpassed by Fenelon, and which fully explains the im- 
pression made by him on the mind of Sir Philip Sidney and of Fulk 
Greville, who received lessons from him in private and frequented his 
society both in England & in Germany. How carelessly Addison read 
Italian Literature, is proved by the well-known fact of his attributing 
to Tasso himself, the superabundance of Conceits, which exist only in 
Fairfax’s licentious tho’ beautiful Translation, or rather rifacciamento of 
the Italian Poem. 


[Note b] The reference stands at the point I have marked [b], 
after the parenthesis “ (since . .. race) in.” 


When experience is possible, and in points that are the fit subjects of 
experience, the absence of experimental proof is tantamount to an experi- 


** Lib. vi. Cap. xiv, p. 540-1. 
2°See above, item (6) of published material. 
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mental proof of the contrary. Ex. gr. If a man should seriously assure 
me, that he had in the course of his Travels seen a Tree, that produced 
live Barnacles as it’s fruit, I could not in strict logic declare it contrary 
to all experience; for he would be entitle to reply, No! for I believe it 
on my own. But if a Theorist should assert such a fact, only because 
in his opinion it would be a rational account of the present parentage 
and existence of Barnacles, in this case I should have a right to charac- 
terize his conjecture as against all experience. 


(2). From Coleridge’s annotations to the first volume of Jacob 
Behmen’s Works (London 1764-81). This is the copy of Behmen 
presented to Coleridge by De Quincey. Most of the notes are 
undated, but one, dated 1818, refers to others as having been 
written earlier, probably about 1809. I print from Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s transcript of the original, loaned me by the Rev. G. 
H. B. Coleridge. The annotated volume is now, I believe, at 
Ottery.”° 


(a). Note to p. xii (The Life of Jacob Behmen), working out 
the chronological relationship of Behmen and Bruno, apparently 
for the purpose of item (b). 


Elizabeth began to reign 1558. Shakspere born 1564—about 11 years 
before Behmen who was born in 17th of Eliz. Shakspere died in 1616, 
in the 14th year of James I, Behmen in the 22nd year—Giordano Bruno 
died 1601 when born I do not recollect—32 years after the first print 
ing of Copernicus’ Works in 1543. 


(b). Note to the same page, suggesting that a passage from the 
narrative Life is an allegory referring to Bruno. 


Text: ... in the Heat of Mid-Day, retiring from his Playfellows to 
a little Stony Crag just by, called the Lands Crown, where the natural 
eituation of the Rock had made a seeming enclosure of some Part of 
the Mountain, finding an Entrance, he went in, and saw there a large 
wooden Vessel full of Money, at which Sight, being in a sudden Astonish- 
ment, he in Haste retired, not moving his Hand to it, and came and 
related his Fortune to the rest of the Boys, who coming with him, 


*°See J. L. Haney, A Bibliography of . . . Coleridge, 1903, p. 103; and 
for the tentative dating of the notes, De Quincey Memorials, 1891, 1, Chap. 
xii; De Quincey, Works, 1890, v, 183, and Memorials of Ooleorton, 11, 
105 ff.: “ Of Jacob Béhme I have myself been a commentator. . . .”—Letter 
to Lady Beaumont, Jan. 21, 1810. At the beginning of E. H. Coleridge’s 
transcripts stands a reference to C. M. Ingleby’s interesting query about 
the Behmen volumes (Trans. R.S. Lit., 2nd series, rx, 132). 
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sought often and with much Diligence an Entrance, but could not find 
any. But some Years after, a foreign Artist, as Jacob Behmen him- 
self related, skilled in finding out magical Treasures, took it away, and 
thereby much enriched himself, yet perished by an infamous Death, that 
Treasure being lodged there, and covered with a Curse to him that should 
find and take it away. 


Coleridge: Was this an allegory of Behmen’s expressing that a Treasure 
had been discovered to him which none of his Fellows could find out even 
the entrance to—but that as far as mere Philosophy was concerned, Bruno 
who was burnt alive at Rome, and who published several of his works 
in Germany had mastered it? 


(c), Note to p. 41 (The Aurora) commenting on the principle 
of the Synthesis of Opposites. 


Text: All Power and Virtue is in God the Father; and proceeds also 
forth from him, as Light, Heat, Cold, Soft, Gentle, Sweet, Bitter, 
Sour, ... But the Powers in God do not operate or qualify in that 
Mamner, as in Nature.... 


Coleridge: By Quality Behmen intends that act of each elementary 
Power, by which it energizes in its peculiar kind. But in the Deity is 
an absolute Synthesis of opposites. Plato in Parmenide and Giordano 
Bruno passim have spoken many things well on this aweful Mystery— 
the latter more clearly. 


(d). Note to p. 125 (Chap. xiii of The Aurora—The Horrible 
Fall of Luctfer’s Kingdom), referring to Coleridge’s early read- 
ing of Bruno. -The note is dated 27 Aug., 1818. After defining 
the two types of error that he finds in Behmen, “the occasional 
substitution of the Accidents of his own peculiar acts of association 
... for the laws and processes of the creaturely Spirit in universo ” 
and “the confusion of the creaturely Spirit in the great moments 
of its renascence .. . for the deific energies in Deity itself,” Cole- 
ridge writes: 


In the first instance his error is radically the same as that of Spinoza, 
and in both instances the same as that of Schelling and his followers— 
What resemblance it may have to the system of Giordano Bruno, I have 
read too few of Bruno’s writings to say, and read them at a time, when 
I was not competent to ask the questions, but was myself intoxicated with 
the vernal fragrance and effluvia from the flowers and first-fruits of 
Pantheism, unaware of its bitter root, pacifying my religious feelings in the 
meantime by the fine distinction, that tho’ God was =the World, the 
World was not = God—as if God were a whole composed of Parts, of which 
the World was one! 
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(3). Annotations to Vol. rx (published 1814) of Tennemann’s 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 1798-1817, copy in the S. T. C. mar- 
ginalia collection of the British Museum. I print only the notes 
referring to Bruno. 


(a) Note to p. 414. 


Text: Bei allen diesen wahren oder eingebildeten Vorziigen tiuschte 
sich doch Bruno in Ansehung des Verhiltnisses seiner Philosophie zur 
Moralitaét. Denn bei seinem Pantheismus hatte nothwendig die Substan- 
tialitat der verniinftigen Wesen, und die Selbststiindigkeit, welche die 
Entschlieszungen der Freiheit voraussetzen, giinzlich aufgehen und in 
die unendliche Kraft der einzigen Substanz, welche die Materie und Form 
alles méglichen und wirklichen Seyns enthiilt, verschlungen werden miissen, 
wenn er sich das Verhiiltnisz des Einzelnen zu der allgemeinen Substanz 
deutlich und bestimmt gedacht hitte. 


Coleridge: Why so? a mournful truth it were, if truth it were! For 
who that believes an Almighty, all wise, all-gracious omnipresent God 
dare or can attribute absolute self-subsistence to any creature? 


(b). Note written on a fly-leaf at the end of the Volume. 


It grieves me to say that this Volume is a mere Bookseller’s Order 
executed in the true book-making style—in short, with the exception of 
the account of Pompanatius, it is a poor compilation from common books, 
and the article of [on?] Giordano Bruno especially heartless & super- 
ficial—a mere skim from one or two only of Bruno’s writings—while his 
interesting attempts of [on?] Logic and Maemonic are passed over alto- 
gether—tho’ they would have thrown a light on his whole philosophy.— 
O for a real Life of Bruno, and analysis of his writings! .. . 


Attics D. SynpER. 
Vassar College. 





COLERIDGE’S THEORY OF DRAMATIC ILLUSION 


It was in accord with Coleridge’s habit of mind to attempt— 
although he did not always succeed—to reduce his ideas on any 
subject to a definite system or theory which he could apply in 
specific cases. Coleridge’s theory of dramatic illusion is not only 
interesting in itself and in its connection with the famous defi- 
nition of poetic faith in the fourteenth chapter of the Biographia 
Interaria, but the growth of this theory in his mind is very typical 
of his mode of thought and of the way in which his ideas were 
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developed and expanded by his reading. As a typical instance of 
this sort, the theory is worthy of examination. 

In the note entitled Progress of the Drama (one of the notes 
obviously written out in preparation for lectures and left among 
Coleridge’s literary remains), we find a fairly full discussion of 
the subject of stage illusion. Coleridge begins his explanation of 
illusion by contrasting the reaction of the mind at the sight of 
a picture with its reaction to a scene on the stage. “Claude,” he 
says, “ imitates a landscape at sunset, but only as a picture: while 
a forest scene is not presented to the spectators as a picture, but 
as a forest; and though, in the full sense of the word, we are no 
more deceived by the one than by the other, yet are our feelings 
very differently affected; and the pleasure derived from the one 
is not composed of the same elements as that afforded by the other, 
even on the supposition that the quantum of both were equal. In 
the former, a picture, it is a condition of all genuine delight that 
we should not be deceived: in the latter, stage-scenery (inasmuch 
as its principal end is not in or for itself, as is the case in a 
picture, but to be an assistance and means to an end out of itself), 
its very purpose is to produce as much illusion as its nature 
permits. These, and all other stage presentations, are to produce 
a sort of temporary half-faith, which the spectator encourages in 
himself and supports by a voluntary contribution on his own part, 
because he knows that it is at all times in his power to see the 
thing as it really is.” 

Pictures, as Coleridge then goes on to observe, produce a much 
stronger effect upon the impressible minds of children than they 
do in the case of adults, a fact which he illustrates by describing 
the behavior of his little boy when suddenly confronted by an 
engraving from Rubens. “Now what pictures are to little 
children,” he explains, “stage illusion is to men, provided they 
retain any part of the child’s sensibility ; except, that in the latter 
instance, the suspension of the act of comparison, which permits 
this sort of negative belief, is somewhat more assisted by the 
will, than in that of a child respecting a picture. 


The true stage illusion in this and in all other things consists—not in 


1 Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and Other English Poets by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, collected by T. Ashe, London, 1883, pp. 205-206. 
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the mind’s judging it to be a forest, but, in its remission of the judgment 
that it is not a forest.* 


This idea of the suspension of the judicial power, both on the 
part of the spectator at a dramatic performance and on the part 
of the reader of a poem, was a thought which held a prominent 
place in Coleridge’s mind for many years. The term dlusion as 
used by Coleridge is to be distinguished, as he himself tells us in 
his note on The Tempest, from delusion as used by Dr. Johnson, 
and is to be understood as referring to an “ intermediate state ” 
between the two extremes of perfect delusion as upheld by the 
French critics and the absolute denial of any deception as main- 
tained by Johnson. In this note on The Tempest Coleridge speaks 
of having previously discussed illusion and of having illustrated 
it “by reference to our mental state when dreaming.”* “In both 
cases,” he says, “we simply do not judge the imagery to be 
unreal; there is a negative reality, and no more.”* Again, in a 
letter to Daniel Stuart, May 13, 1816, the effect upon us of sus- 
pending the comparing power is likened to our state of mind in 
dreams. “The truth is,” he writes, “that images and thoughts 
possess a power in, and of themselves, independent of that act of 
the judgment or understanling by which we affirm or deny the 
existence of a reality correspondent to them. Such is the ordinary 
state of the mind in dreams. It is not strictly accurate to say 
that we believe our dreams to be actual while we are dreaming. 
We ueither believe it, nor disbelieve it. With the will the com- 
paring power is suspended, and without the comparing power, any 
act of judgment, whether affirmation, or denial, is impossible. 
The forms and thoughts act merely by their own inherent power, 
and the strong feelings at times apparently connected with them 
are, in point of fact, bodily sensations which are the causes or 
occasions of the images; not (as when we are awake) the effects 
of them. Add to this a voluntary lending of the will to this sus- 
pension of one of its own operations (that is, that of comparison 


* Lectures and Notes, pp. 206-207. 

* Ibid., p. 274. 

‘This statement would seem to indicate that the subject was treated 
in some other lecture or lectures of which no record has been preserved. 

* Lectures and Notes, p. 274. 
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and consequent decision concerning the reality of any sensuous 
impression), and you have the true theory of stage illusion.” ° 

It is probable that the dream figure was suggested to Coleridge . 
by his reading of Herder and Schlegel, but he has so expanded 
the idea and employed it for his own purposes, that, instead cf 
feeling that he is dependent on his German predecessors, we are 
impressed by the fact that, both in his conception of illusion and 
in his expression of the idea, he has gone far beyond them. Herder, 
in his essay on Shakspere, was the first of the German critics to 
grasp the idea that the imagination makes the observance of the 
unities of time and place unnecessary. In the course of his dis- 
cussion he explains that space and time are merely relative matters 
which are under the control of the imagination. He reminds us 
that in real life there are frequently circumstances in which hours 
are reduced to minutes and days to hours, and that vice versa 
there are times when hours become days and night vigils, for 
instance, seem years. In like manner we can send our thoughts 
in fancy to any place we wish, no matter how remote, so that, as 
Herder says, we seem to be dwelling entirely outside ourselves. If 
this ability to pass rapidly over space and time is true of our 
waking thoughts, how much more true is it of our dreams?” 


Hast du nie gefiihlt, wie im Traum dir Ort und Zeit schwinden? was 
das also fiir unwesentliche Dinge, fiir Schatten gegen das, was Handlung, 
Wiirkung der Seele ist, sein miissen? wie es blos an dieser Seele liege, 
sich Raum, Welt und Zeitmaass zu schaffen, wie und wo sie will? Und 
hittest du das nur Einmal in deinem Leben gefiihlt, wiirest nach Einer 
Viertheilstunde erwacht, und der dunkle Rest deiner Traumhandlungen 
hatte dich schwéren gemacht, du habest Nichte hinweg geschlafen, ge- 
trdumt und gehandelt!—diirfte dir Mahomeds Traum als Traum, noch 
Einen Augenblick ungereimt sein! und wire es nicht eben jedes Genies, 
jedes Dichters, und des Dramatischen Dichters insonderheit Erste und 
Einzige Pflicht, dich in einen solchen Traum zu setzen? Und nun denke, 
welche Welten du verwirrest, wenn du dem Dichter deine Taschenuhr, oder 
dein Visitenzimmer vorzeigest, dass er dahin und darnach dich triumen 
lehre? 

Im Gange seiner Begebengeit, im ordine successiworum und simultane- 
orum seiner Welt, da liegt sein Raum und Zeit. ‘Wie, und wo er dich 
hinreisse? wenn er dich nur dahin reisst, da ist seine Welt. Wie schnell 


* Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. by E. H. Coleridge, m1, 663. 
* Werke, ed. by Suphan, v, 227. 
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und langsam er die Zeiten folgen lasse; er lisst sie folgen; er driickt 
dir diese Folge ein: das ist sein Zeitmaass—und wie ist hier wieder 
Shakespear Meister! * 


In a word, then, the state of mind of an audience in the theater 
is likened to the condition of the mind in a dream. Dramatic 
illusion consists in our being placed for the time being, as it were, 
in a dream in which we take no account of space or time. All 
that is necessary for the dramatic poet is that he be able to carry 
us with him throughout the course of his action, and that he 
make clear to us the sequence of cause and effect. It matters not 
how much time may elapse between two actions, if, as Dr. Johnson 
said, “nothing but time can be supposed to intervene.” 

While I have been unable to find any reference by Coleridge to 
Herder’s Shakspere essay, I believe there can be little doubt that 
he knew the essay, or at least, that he was acquainted with Herder’s 
critical ideas. There are numerous instances in Coleridge’s critical 
works where the similarity to Herder both in ideas and in the 
mode of expression is so striking as to make external evidence 
almost unnecessary. Moreover, we do know that Coleridge was 
familiar with many of Herder’s writings, which renders it all the 
more probable that he knew the Shaksperean criticism. In a note 
dated Dec. 19, 1804 and bound into Coleridge’s copy of Herder’s 
Kalligone, we have the following reference to other works of Her- 
der which he had read: “TI always, even in the perusal of his 
better works,—the ‘ Verm. Blatter,’ the ‘ Briefe des Stud. Theol.,” 
and the ‘Ideen zur Gesch. der Mensch.,’—thought him a painted 
mist, with no sharp outline,”. . .°° It hardly need be said that 
Coleridge’s detraction of Herder in this note did not prevent him 
from coming under his influence. 

In comparing Coleridge’s remarks with the passages just quoted 
from Herder, it will be noticed that the two critics used the dream 


® Herder, Werke, v, 228. 

® This paper, of course, touches the subject of the German influence on 
Coleridge at only one point. The whole subject as far as Coleridge’s 
dramatic criticism is concerned has been treated in my unpublished dis- 
sertation, German Influence on Coleridge’s Dramatic Criticiem, Radcliffe 
College, 1921. See also articles by A. C. Dunstan, MLR, xvm (July) 1922 
and xvi (April) 1923. 

»° Blackwood’s Magazine, 131 (1882), p. 120, 
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figure to illustrate quite different points. Herder used it in show-, ~~ 
ing that it is possible for us to be placed in such a state of mind 
that we are unconscious of the passage of time, and are undisturbed 

by changes of place. Coleridge, however, used it to explain the 
circumstance of our being affected by scenes which are actually 
unreal. This, to be sure, is the connection in which it was used 

by Schlegel, and in all probability the latter’s recognition of the 
part played by the will in submitting to illusion had some influence 

in shaping Coleridge’s ideas.** 

Schlegel refers to the neo-classic requirements regarding the 
duration of the action, pointing out that, if we are to regard the 
represented events as reality, the stricter critics who would con- 
fine the length of the action to the time required for representa- 
tion are the more consistent. But this idea that the represented 
action is reality is erroneous. “ Die theatralische Tauschung,” says 
Schlegel, “ wie jede poetische, ist eine wache Traiumerei, der man 
sich freiwillig hingiebt.”?* In contrast with Herder’s conception, 
Schlegel’s addition to the dream idea is worthy of notice. Accord- 
ing to him it is not a dream such as those which come to us in 
sleep without any exercise of the will, but a waking dream to 
which we voluntarily submit ourselves.** 

But in spite‘of this obvious German influence, it is clear that 
there are elements in Coleridge’s illusion theory for which he was 


11 Coleridge’s acquaintance with Schlegel’s Vienna lectures is too well 
established to need proof here. See Coleridge’s own statement in the 
ninth lecture of the course delivered in 1811-12. Lectures and Notes, 
pp. 126-127. 

12 Werke, ed. by Bécking, vi, 24. 

18 Compare the discussions by Coleridge, above, p. 438. It is interest- 
ing to notice in this connection that Lord Kames in his Hlements of 
Criticism, ch. xxiii, uses the terms impression of reality, dream of reality 
and waking dream with reference to theatrical representations. Whether 
or not some recollection of Lord Kames’ discussion may have lingered in 
Coleridge’s mind and influenced his idea of illusion in a question which 
might be raised. However, there is so much evidence of the influence of 
Herder and Schlegel on Coleridge’s dramatic criticism as a whole, that it 
is more than probable that Coleridge had the Germans in mind in this case. 
In fact the influence of Schlegel seems certain, since no other critic before 
Coleridge had expressed the idea that the submission to illusion is volun- 
tary, an idea which is one of the most important points in Coleridge’s 
discussion. 
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not indebted to Schlegel or any other critic. The idea that it was 
possible for the power of judgment to be temporaraily suspended 
was present in Coleridge’s mind long before Schlegel’s lectures 
were ever written and before Coleridge had studied German criti- 
cism, with the possible exception of Lessing, to any extent. Clem- 
ent Carlyon, in whose company Coleridge made a foot-tour through 
the Harz in the spring of 1799, relates that, during their ascent 
of the Brocken on the 12th of May, a long discussion was held 
upon the sublime and the beautiful, and that after many attempts 
had been made by the several members of the party to define 
sublimity, Coleridge “pronounced it to consist in a suspension 
of the power of comparison.” ** 

On the 14th of January, 1799 Coleridge wrote to his wife from 
Ratzeburg a charming description of the island town and of the 
lake in the midst of which it is situated. That portion of the 
letter which described the lake in winter was later re-written and 
published in No. 19 of the Friend, Dec. 28, 1809. In the extract 
as it then appeared, occurred the following significant sentence: 

About a month ago, before the thaw came on, there was a storm of 
wind; during the whole night, such were the thunders and howlings of 
the breaking ice, that they have left a conviction on my mind, that there 
are sounds more sublime than any sight can be, more absolutely sus- 


pending the power of comparison, and more utterly absorbing the mind’s 
self-consciousness in its total attention to the object working upon it.7* 


In the light of these statements, it is interesting to recall the 
exact phraseology of Coleridge’s description of illusion in the note 
on the Progress of the Drama and in the letter to Stuart. In 
the former case he speaks of illusion as produced by “a suspension 
of the act of comparison,” and in the latter refers to the fact that 
in dreams “the comparing power is suspended.” This virtual 
repetition of phrases makes one point entirely clear, namely, that 


“4 Barly Years and Late Reflections, 1, 51. 

** The Friend, ed. of 1818, m, 323-324. It is interesting to note that 
in the original letter, as printed in full by E. H. Coleridge in the Letters 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1, 271-277, the sentence quoted above does not 
eccur. The later version, however, antedates Coleridge’s acquaintance 
with Schlegel’s lectures by two years. The extract as it appeared in the 
Friend has been reprinted by Turnbull in the Biographia Epistolaris, 1, 
163-164. 
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when Coleridge in preparing his lectures came to the problem of 
stage illusion, he dealt with it in terms of a concept which had 
been deeply impressed upon his mind at least as early as 1799. 
But in the discussion of illusion, both in the lecture notes and in 
the letter to Stuart, another element is combined with the idea 
that the mind may become so completely absorbed in the objects 
working upon it that the powers of comparison and subsequent 
judgment are suspended. This additional factor is the idea that 
we are brought into this condition of mind by an act of the will, 
and for this Coleridge was without doubt indebted to Schlegel. 
Hence Coleridge’s theory of illusion is seen to be composed of \ 
three elements: the dream figure which he knew first in Herder 
and later in Schlegel, the concept of the suspension of the com- 
paring power which antedates his acquaintance with the German 
critics; and the idea that the suspension of the act of comparison, 
which produce our negative belief, is assisted by the will, a thought 
which again was suggested by Schlegel. 

The principle of illusion was, of course, applied by Coleridge, 
not only to explain our attitude toward scenes upon the stage, but 
to account for our acceptance of ideal or supernatural elements 
in poetry in general. It is an interesting question whether any- 
thing like the theory of illusion ever entered into the conversations 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth over the plan of the Lyrical Ballads. 
In other wordsdoes the definition in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Biographia Literaria of poetic faith as consisting in the “ will- 
ing suspension of disbelief for the moment” ?* represent in any 
measure an idea which the two men had discussed together twenty 
years before? Or are we dealing here with the application to an 
earlier piece of work of a theory which was evolved later? It 
seems fairly certain that the latter is the case. No contemporary 
evidence is at present forthcoming to prove that this question was 
ever considered by Coleridge and Wordsworth while the Lyrical 
Ballads were in making. All the evidence, on the other hand, 
goes to show that the theory of illusion did not become fully 
developed in Coleridge’s mind until after he had studied the 
German critics, particularly Schlegel. But even though Coleridge 
was undoubtedly indebted to the Germans for help in working 


1° Biographia Literaria, ed. by J. Shawcross, m, 6. For other appli- 
cations of the principle, see the same vol. pp. 107, 187, 189. 
2 
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out his theory, the fact remains that no one before him had been 
able to expound the principle so clearly, or to give it such complete 


and consummate expression. 
DorotHy I. MorriLt. 


Hooa allege. 





“NATURE” AS AESTHETIC NORM 


“Der Begriff und das Wort ‘Natur’ ist ein wahrer Scher- 
wenzel,” observed Friedrich Nicolai more than a century ago. 
The remark was then obvious, and has by this time become trite ; 
yet there have been few, and, so far as I know, no adequate attempts 
to exhibit completely and connectedly the manifold historic réles 
played by this verbal jack-of-all-trades. Nothing, however, is more 
needful, especially for the student of the literature and philosophy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, than a thorough under- 
standing of the diversity of meanings of the word, at once the most 
sacred and most protean in the vocabulary of those periods. What is 
requisite is, of course, not a mere list of lexicographer’s definitions, 
but such an analytical charting of the senses of the term as will 
make clear the logical relations and (what is historically still more 
important), the common confusions between them, the probable 
semasiological development of one out of another, and the doctrines 
or tendencies with which they are severally associated. To read 
eighteenth-century books (in particular) without having in mind 
such a general map of the meanings of “ nature ” is to move about 
in the midst of ambiguities unrealized; and it is to fail to observe 
an important causal factor in certain of the most momentous pro- 
cesses of change in opinion and taste. For “nature” has, of 
course, been the chief and the most pregnant word in the termi- 
nology of all the normative provinces of thought in the West; 
and the multiplicity of its meanings has made it easy, and common, 
to slip more or less insensibly from one connotation to another, 
and thus in the end to pass from one ethical or aesthetic standard 
to its very antithesis, while nominally professing the same princi- 
ples. 

In what follows I have attempted to give in concise form such an 
analytical enumeration of the purely aesthetic uses of the term— 
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i. é., its meanings in the formulas that art should “imitate” or 
“ follow ” or “keep close to Nature.” The references given under 
I, A. B. D. and E. are, with a few exceptions, limited to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and are not, of course, intended to 
be exhaustive. Under C illustrations seem hardly necessary. The 
list of senses is, no doubt, incomplete, and some of the distinctions 
indicated may be inexact; I shall be grateful to the learned readers 
of this journal for corrections and additions. The appended “ Re- 
marks ” are merely fragments of the skeleton of what should have 
been, and perhaps may some day be, a somewhat extensive study in 
the history of the appeal to “ nature” for the norms of art. The 
evidence available in support of the generalizations propounded is, 
I think, abundant—much too abundant to be presented here. 


I. Senses of “ Nature” as Aesthetic Norm. 


A. “Nature” as objects to be imitated (in the sense of “ reproduced” 
or “represented”’) in art. 


1. “Nature” as empirical reality. H.g., D’Alembert, Disc. Prélim.; 
Goldsmith, Cultivation of Taste; Granville, Essay wpon Unnatural 
Flights in Poetry ; Reynolds, Disc. on Painting, XII, ad fin. Especi- 
ally: 

(a) Human nature, 4. e., possible or usual human behavior, the 
“natural” expression of the passions, in possible situations. 
E.g., Shakespeare, Hamlet, III. 2; Dryden, Pref. to Tyrannic 
Love; Pref. to Fables (on Chaucer); Moliére, Misanthrope, 1, 
388; Boileau, Art poét. 111, 360-370, 414-420; Fénelon, Lettres 
sur les occupations, v1; Diderot, Lettre @ Mile Jodin (Oeuvres, 
x1x, 388); Johnson, Lives (ed. Hill, 1908) 111, 255; H. Walpole, 
Pref. to second ed. of Castle of Otranto. 

(b) Real interconnections between facts, especially the relations of 
cause and effect in human experience. E.g., Dryden, Pref. to 
The Riwal Ladies; ef. Diderot, Encyclopédie, art. “ Beau.” 


2. “Nature” as the essence or Platonic Idea of a kind, imperfectly 
realized in empirical reality; hence, idealized type-form, la belle 
nature. .H.g., Sidney, Apology for Poetry; Du Fresnoy, De arte 
graphica; Moliére, La gloire du Déme de Val-de-Grace; Dryden, 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting ; Addison, Spectator, 418; Mingard, 
Arts “Beau” and “ Beau@ Arts” in Encyclopédie. éd. d’Yverdun 
(1777); Batteux, Les Beauw Arts rédwits, etc.; Diderot, Avant- 
propos du Salon de 1767; Hurd, Notes on the Art of Painting; 
Arteaga, La Bellezza Ideal considerada como objeto de todas las 
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artes de imitacién. (For another sense of imitation of la belle 
nature, cf. Diderot, Encyclopédie, art. “ Beau”). ’ 

. “Nature” as the generic type, excluding the differentiae of species 
and individuals. H.g., Johnson, Rasselas, ch. X.; Pref to Shakesp.; — 
Reynolds, Discourses, 111 and vt. 

. “Nature” as the average type, or statistical “mode,” of a kind 
(no. 2 interpreted in a way which makes it approximate no. 1). 
E.g., Reynolds in Idler, 79 and 82; cf. Buffier. Tr. des premiéres, 
vérités I, ch. 13, and Lessing, Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 95. 

. “Nature” as antithetic to man and his works; the part of empirical 
reality which has not been transformed (or corrupted) by human 
art; hence, the out-of-doors “natural” sights and sounds. JZ. 4., 
Shaftesbury, Char., “The Moralists,” m1, §2 (ed. Robertson, u, 
p- 125; Akenside, Pleaswres of the Imagination, first ed., m, 
passim ; Langhorne, Vision of Fancy, El. 3, and Inscription, ete. ; 
Beattie, Minstrel, 1, 9; Fr. Schlegel, Werke (1825) vi, 223, 280; 
x, t 


B. “Nature” (i.¢., the “nature of things’) as the system of necessary 
and self-evident truths concerning the properties and relations of 
essences; hence, with respect to aesthetic judgments: 

6. Intuitively known principles or .:':ndards of “taste” (analogous 
to the “law of nature” in morals), whereby that which is objec- 
tively and essentially (i.¢., “by nature”) beautiful is recognized. 
E. g., Shaftesbury, Char. (ed. Robertson, “ Soliloquy,” m1, 3 (vol. 1, 
pp. 216-220); “ Moralists,” m1, 2 (vol. m, p. 137); “Inquiry,” nm, 3 
(vol. r p. 251); André, Essai sur le Beau,1t; Balguy, Foundation of 
Moral Goodness, 11, a. 21. 


C. “ Nature” in general, i.e., the cosmical order as a whole, or a half- 
personified power (natura naturans) manifested therein, as exemplar, 
of which the attributes or modes of working should characterize also 
human art. 

These attributes were variously conceived to be: 
. Uniformity (cf. 6 and 17). 

8. Simplicity. 

. Economy of means in achieving a given end. 

. Regularity: nature as “ geometrizing.” 

. Irregularity, “ wildness.”- 


. “Fullness,” abundance and variety of content, insatiable fecundity 
—and as consequence of these, as sometimes conceived, juxtaposition 
of sharply contrasting features. 


. (In the later eighteenth century only). Progressive diversification 
_of types in the order of time, continuous evolution. 
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D. “ Nature,” i.e., naturalness, as an attribute of the artist. 
This commonly conceived as consisting in: 

. Freedom from influence of convention, rules, traditions (antithesis 
of “nature” and “custom”). Z. g., J. Warton, The Enthusiast. 

. Self-expression without self-consciousness; freedom from premedita- 
tion or deliberate and reflective design, artlessness (antithesis of 
“nature” and “art”; ef. 5). 2H. g., Boileau, Epitre rx, 81-90. 
Hence: 

. The qualities exemplified by primitive man or primitive art. J. g., 
Dryden, Hssay on Satire; Addison, Spect. 209; Johnson, Rasselas, 
Ch. X; J. Warton, The Enthusiast; Diderot, De la poésie dra- 
matique, XVIII. 

E. “Nature” as manifested in the artist’s public, and therefore as 
determining the appeal of the work of art. 
Sometimes with the same implications as 14, 16, but much more 
commonly, in this use, with the following connotations: 

17. The universal and immutable in thought, feeling, and taste; what 
has always been known, what everyone can immediately under- 
stand and enjoy. (Cf. 6,7). 2Z.g., Boileau, Préf. vi (Oeuvres, ed. 
Gidel, 1, 19); Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting; Pope, 
Essay on Crit., 297-300; Addison, Spect., 253; Fénelon, Lettre sur 
les occupations, V; Diderct. Oeuvres, xIv, 432; Hurd, Disc. on Poetical 
Imitation; Johnson (loc. vit. under 3); J. Warton, Essay on Genius 
and Writings of Pope, I, 86, 1806 ed.) ; Rousseau, Emile, Iv (Oeuvres, 
ed. Auguis, Iv, 317-320); Reynolds, Disc., m1; T. Warton, On Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Window, etc.; Schiller, Ueber Matthisons 
Gedichte. 

. The familiar and intimate: the “natural” as that which is most 

. congenial to, and immediately comprehensible and enjoyable by, 

& each individual—this conceived not as uniform in all men, but as 
varying with time, race, nationality, and cultural tradition (cf. 12). 
H.g., Alfonso Sanchez in Saintsbury, Loci Critici, 137; Herder, 
“ Shakspear” in Von deutscher Art und Kunst; Ideen zur Philos. 
der Gesch. der Menschheit, 1x, ch. 4, § 3. Of. Fr. Schlegel, Werke 
(1825), vr, 253; x, 103; Scott, Misc. Prose Works (1847), 1, 749. 


II. Implied Desiderata in Works of Art (if they are to “accord with 
Nature ” in one or another of the above senses). 

a. Literal realism, fidelity of reproduction of object imitated; usually 
in the sense of adherence to probability (sense 1). 

b. Verisimilitude, adherence to apparent or supposed probability. 
(Modification of a under the influence of the assumption that a 
work of art must be judged by its effect on the beholder, reader, 
etc. Associated in thought with 17). 

c. Restriction of employment of supernatural apparatus or mytho- 
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logical figures to “that which is universally agreed upon”; or 
inner consistency even in the portrayal of the unreal. Cf. 
Granville, Unnatural Flights, n. 1; Addison, Spect., 419; Hurd, 
Letters on Chivalry, x. (An extreme attenuation of a; cf. also o, 
below). 

. Restriction of (all or certain) arts or genres to depiction of 
ideal types (sense 2). 

. Depiction of general types, only, not of individuals (sense 3). 

. Depiction of average types (sense 4). 

. Adherence to standards of “objective” beauty (sense 6); these 
commonly identified with one or both of the two following. 

. Simplicity, i. e., sparseness of ornament and avoidance of intricacy 
in design (sense 8, 9). 

i. Symmetry, balance, definiteness and regularity of form (sense 10). 
. Irregularity, avoidance of symmetry, of fixed, recurrent forms, 
etc. (sense 11). 

. Preponderance of feeling (as the spontaneous and therefore more 
“natural” element in human nature) over intellection or delib- 
erate aesthetic design (sense 15). 

. Naiveté, unsophistication, likeness to the primitive; or repre- 
sentation of the life and emotions of primitive or unsophisticated 
persons or societies (sense 16; cf. also 11 and 17). 

. Disregard of rules and precedents, free self-expression of the 
artist—often, but not necessarily, identified with m (sense 14). 
Universal aesthetic validity, capacity for being immediately under- 
stood and enjoyed by all men (whose “natural” taste has not 
been corrupted). (Sense 17). Often construed as implying e. 
. Adherence to rules and precedents, or imitation of models, of 
which the “conformity to nature” (i.e., their universal validity, 
and appeal to that which is immutable in human nature) has 
been shown by their general and long-continued acceptance (sense 
17). 

. Expression of that which is most distinctive of, or most inti- 
mately familiar to, the artist and his immediate public; hence 
(1) racialism or nationalism in art; or (2) expression by modern 
art of ideas or feelings that are distinctively Christian; or (3) 
expression by the art of each period of its own distinctive Zeitgeist 
(sense 18). 

. Completeness of representation of human life or of the aspects of 
the sensible world; expression of their “fullness,” diversity and 
richness of contrasts. Conceived as a program for art as a whole, 
this included both a and » among its implications; it also sug- 
gested the doctrine of the greater value of ‘content’ than of 
‘form’ in art. Conceived as an ideal to be approximated in an 
individual work of art, it implied, inter alia, the mixture of 
genres (sense 12). 
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s. Progressive diversification and expansion of the content and forms 
of art, continuous aesthetic evolution. Hence the cult of original- 
ity and novelty. (Sense 13). 

t. Naturgefiihl; expression of emotions derived from the contem- 
plation of the sensible world external to man, especially when 
this is conceived as a source of moral teaching or as a mani- 
festation of, or means of contact with, some pervasive spiritual 
Presence (‘ Nature” as in sense 5; but the function of the 
artist is here conceived to be, not “ imitating ” the external world, ~ 
but expressing his subjective response to it or interpreting its 
supposed inner meaning). 


III. Remarks. 


(1) The principle of “imitating” or “following” or “keeping close 
to nature” was primarily the maxim of neo-classicism; but it was" 
also fatal to that creed, since nearly all forms of the revolt against 
neo-classical standards invoked the same catchword. The justi- 
fication of new tendencies by the old rule was made possible partly 
by the substitution (conscious or unconscious) of other meanings 
of the multivocal terms “nature ’¥and “natural,” partly by“the 
emergence of latent logical implications of certain already accepted 
néo-classical senses of the formula. \*" 

The strictly neo-classical meanings of, the rule were o (often with 
the implication of g), p, h, 4. , 

While neo-classical theorists often tended to construe the rule as 
implying d@ or e (i.e., the duty of art to portray ideal types not 
found in empiricai reality, or to represent only the generic charac- 
ters of things, not individuals) these tendencies were counteracted 
by the realistic connotation (a or b) implicit in the Aristotelian 
formula as commonly construed. Much neo-classical criticism con- 
stantly wavers between a and d or e or f. 


Sense 1, and the corresponding conceptions of the “imitation” of 
nature (a@ or b), were common to orthodox neo-classicists and to 
their opponents. JZ. g., the unities and other features of the classical 
drama were by the one side defended on the ground that they were 
favorable to realism or verisimilitude, by the other side attacked 
as inconsistent therewith. But the preponderant influence of this 
sense of the formula was adverse to neo-classical standards, and 
especially to the assumption that imitating ancient models was 
equivalent to imitating “nature” (i.e¢., empirical reality) at first 
hand. The same sense was also conducive to nationalism in art, 
on the ground that only the life and the types of feeling most 
familiar to the artist can be faithfully represented by him, 

(5) Sense 16, and the primitivistic strain associated therewith (m), 
were deeply implanted in the neo-classical tradition, especially in 
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the theory of the epic and the assumption of the superiority of 
Homer in that genre. They were also closely connected logically 
with the fundamental neo-classical ideal of immutability and uni- 
versal aesthetic validity (0); primitive man must, it was generally 
assumed, have manifested most clearly, simply, and uncorruptedly 
those elements in human nature which are universal and funda- 
mental. But this element of the tradition (becoming increasingly 
identified with k and 1, sc. the ideas of irregularity, wildness, and 
uncontrolled feeling) was at variance with i and p, and in general 
with the high valuation of “elegance” and “ correctness ”; and this 
opposition in the eighteenth century became acute. Aesthetic primi- 
tivism even in its later forms was thus not a direct reaction against 
neo-classicism but a natural development of one of the elements 
of that complex compound of aesthetic ideas. 

(6) The conceptions of the characteristics of “nature” which were 
relatively novel in the eighteenth century were 12, 13, 18; and 
the aesthetic ideals associated with these (q, r, s), together with 
m, were (though all but s had found some earlier expressions) 
essentially revolutionary, since they implied a rejection of the most 
fundamental of the neo-classical meanings of the formula (0, p, g, 
h, i). The former ideals were the essential novelties of early 
German Romanticism and were embodied in Fr. Schlegel’s definition 
of die romantische Poesie as eine progressive Universalpoesie (Athe- 
naeum, Frag. 116), and in other manifestos of the school; and, if 
the term “ Romantic” is to be given any one histoiical meaning, 
these four ways of conceiving of an art in harmony with Nature 
best deserve to be called the essentials of the aesthetic creed of 
Romanticism.* 

Artuur QO. Lovesoy. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 





*On this last, cf. Lovejoy, “The Meaning of Romantic,” etc. (MLN, 
1916, 1917), “Schiller and the Genesis of Romanticism” (idid., 1920), 
“On the Discrimination of Romanticism” (PMLA, 1924), and a forth- 
coming paper in PMLA, on “Optimism and Romanticism.” 
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TITUS IN HEBBEL’S HERODES UND MARIAMNE 


The error into which critics often fall when endeavoring to de- 
scribe an’individual by a word or phrase is strikingly illustrated 
by characterizations of the Roman captain Titus in Hebbel’s 
Herodes und Mariamne. Richard Maria Werner pronounces him 
the sternest representative of the Romans, one who views the 
struggles merely as an indifferent observer. Professor E. S. 
Meyer regards Titus as the cold and triumphant representative 
of Rome.? Much the same terms are employed by Paul Bornstein 
who writes of Titus as “der gelassen teilnahmslose Beobachter 
der dramatischen Geschehnisse, als strengster Vertreter der tri- 
umphierenden rémischen Welt.” * Such characterizations are neces- 
sarily brief, but they are utterly inadequate in that they omit 
significant traits which serve a very important purpose in Hebbel’s 
motivation of the drama. To be sure, the dramatist did at first 
emphasize almost exclusively Titus’ outward sternness, his apparent 
indifference to human suffering and his seeming contempt for the 
Jews as beings whom a Roman could regard with but little more 
feeling than plants, stones and lifeless objects. Yet this is not 
the real Titus as he is subsequently portrayed. Hebbel’s technique 
in presenting Titus does not consist in giving a complete picture 
of him from every angle at once, as might be done in prose narra- 
five or even in« lengthy descriptive stage directions common in 
later German drama. Nor does Titus’ character necessarily change 
during the comparatively brief time required for the action of the 
last three acts. What strikes the more casual reader of drama as 
character development is frequently no change or development at 
all; the narrow confines of plays whose action covers a few days, 
weeks or even months are insufficient to permit of significant and 
profound change of character as determined by habit unless one 
conceives of the possibility of vital transformations occurring in 
the wake of a cataclysmic experience. In his portrayal of the 


*R. M. Werner: Friedrich Hebbel—Sdmtliche Werke. Berlin: Behr, 
1904, vol. 2, p. xxxix. 

*E. S. Meyer: Herodes und Mariamne. New York, 1905, p. xxxy. 

$Paul Bornstein: Hebbels “ Herodes und Mariamne.” Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1904, p. 17. 
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Roman captain, Hebbel has subtly revealed character trait by trait 
as occasion and situation demaxided, thereby heightering the in- 
terest in this significant secondary personage. Moreover, Titus 
plays an important role in serving to explain some phases of 
Herod’s attitude, and thereby illustrates Hebbel’s tendency toward 
objectivity in the conflict of major characters. 

The Roman captain is first portrayed as utterly indifferent to 
the fate of the Jews, who, at the instigation of Mariamne’s mother 
Alexandra, are revolting in Herod’s absence. Titus appears before 
Joseph, the temporary regent, to ascertain whether the latter de- 
sires the rebels to be taken prisoners or to be slain. He adds in 
a cold, matter-of-fact manner that the Roman eagle seizes or tears 
to pieces equally well, and that Joseph must know which he pre- 
fers (1. 1199f.). This impression of the impersonal, inhuman 
attitude of the Roman toward the Jew is heightened by the state- 
ment of Herod who, on his return, remarks that Captain Titus 
has captured Sameas, the tool of Alexandra. The unfeeling Roman 
has tied Sameas to the tail of his steed and is pulling him about 
on the market place so that the captive is compelled to run as he 
has never run before if he is to avoid falling and being dragged 
along on the ground (1450f.). The practical Latin viewpoint of 
Titus manifests itself in the assumption that human conduct is de- 
termined largely by personal advantage; consequently he concludes 
that if Mariamne belongs to the enemies of Herod she is dancing 
upon receiving the news of his death merely in order not to suffer 
with his friends now that he is gone (2459f.). The first indi- 
cation of any emotion on the part of Titus is found in an aside 
in which he admits that he does, after all, shudder at the conduct 
of these women. One of them, Judith, he says, first lulls her 
victim into a sense of false security with hypocritical kisses and 
then slays him in his sleep, whereas Mariamne dances madly on 
the grave of her husband in order to preserve her crown (2462 f.). 
That Titus is not as insensitive as he had seemed is brought out 
by his remarks on Mariamne as she is dancing. His reflections 
grow out of careful observation of her and reveal a thoughtful mind. 
He notes that her mood is not a flippant light-hearted one, for she 
grows pale as if she were but involuntarily following the cadence 
of the music while her thoughts are elsewhere. It seems to him 
that she must still feel the last kiss of her husband whom as yet 
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she has not seen dead and whom she is now disavowing so solemnly 
(2480 f.). 

On seeing Herod return, Titus concludes in a matter-of-fact 
manner that Herod has saved his life merely by forsaking Anthony 
before the battle of Actium and by joining forces with Caesar 
(2540 f). In spite of this common-sense conclusion his disapproval 
of such mercenary conduct voices itself in the words: 


Nun wohl! 
Ich—wiinsch dir Gliick! 


A mere dash here indicates Titus’ real opinion of Herod’s course 
of action. The same cool disapproval manifests itself subsequently 
in Titus’ statement to Herod who has told of his agreement with 
Octavio: 


Das—hiitt’ ich nie gedacht. Auch preis’ ich nichts 
Als deinen Stern! (2582 f.) 


The general conception of Titus held by other personages of the 
drama is that he is indifferent, cold and dispassionate. Conse- 
quently Salome, who is bent on accusing her enemy Mariamne, 
can scarcely find a stronger denunciation of the latter’s conduct 


than by telling Herod that even the Roman, “der eh’rne Titus,” 
was horrified (2668 f.). Salome’s accusation calls forth the follow- 
ing characterization of Titus by Herod: 


Ja wohl, und der wiegt schwerer, als du selbst, 
Denn wie er keinen liebt, so hasst er keinen 
Und ist gerecht, wie Geister ohne Blut. (2670f.) 


Titus has somewhat the same attitude toward the life of sub- 
ordinates as Herod, for he recognizes that the king could not have 
permitted Soemus to live, once the latter had received command 
to slay Mariamne and had refused to comply (2703f.). The 
hard practical common-sense of Titus leads him into error when 
he regards material advantage as the basic factor in determining 
the conduct of Soemus. For he assumes that Soemus revealed 
Herod’s command to Mariamne in order to win the queen’s favor 
when the king’s power seemed at an end (2708f.). Yet in spite 
of this misjudgment of Soemus Titus is a good enough judge of 
Herod’s character to realize that it is too late to warn Herod to 
desist from issuing the order for Mariamne’s execution. Since 
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he knows of no means of clarifying Herod’s thoughts and emotions, 
he does not venture to urge the king to pause (2741 f.). 

It is significant that while sitting in judgment over Mariamne 
Herod commands Titus to sit at his side (2794). This com- 
mand may arise out of Herod’s desire to give Mariamne’s trial at 
least an outward semblance of justice through the presence of the 
seemingly dispassionate Roman. The latter’s sense of justice, how- 
ever, is so offended by this unfair trial that he rises and is about 
to leave, saying that this is no court of justice. Strangely enough 
the terseness of this declaration is softened by his addition of the 
word “ Verzeih! ” (2919f.). Nevertheless, at this juncture Titus 
himself holds that Mariamne is in the wrong, and insists upon 
Herod’s putting an end to her (2940 f). 

The most revealing passages as regards other qualities of Titus 
are found in the sixth and eighth scenes of the last act. Even the 
hitherto stoical Roman is astounded at Mariamne’s apparent forti- 
tude as she goes to her death. Though her actions and her nature 
are uncanny to him, he nevertheless honors her heroic courage 
which allows her to part with life as if the beautiful world were 
not worthy of even a fleeting glance. How deeply Titus himself 
had been offended by Mariamne is disclosed by his exclamation 
(2972) : 

Und dieser Mut verséhnt mich fast mit dir! 


Titus marvels at Mariamne’s ability to restrain her grief outwardly, 
and compares her with Caesar, who, though too proud to show 
his grief at Brutus’ betrayal, was nevertheless not strong enough 
to stifle it. 

It is worthy of note that Mariamne’s conception of Titus some- 
what resembles that of Herod (2671f.) in its emphasis upon the 
Roman’s cold indifference (3002-3010) : 


Dich aber hab’ ich darum auserwihlt, 

Weil du schon immer, wie ein eh’rnes Bild 

In eine Feuersbrunst, gelassen—kalt 

Hinein geschaut in unsre Hélle hast. 

Dir muss man glauben, wenn du Zeugnis gibst, 
Wir sind fiir dich ein anderes Geschlecht, 

An das kein Band dich kniipft, du sprichst von uns, 
Wie wir von fremden Pflanzen und von Steinen, 
Parteilos, ohne Liebe, ohne Hass! 
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Titus protests that this portrayal is exaggerated (3011) and finally 
confesses that he is deeply moved by Mariamne’s account of the 
tragedy in her relations with Herod. He does not accuse her of 
wrongdoing, but is compelled to admit that she had deceived even 
him, and that her dancing, when others assumed that Herod was 
dead, had filled him with horror and loathing just as she now 
inspires him with shuddering admiration. Then follows an apology 
for Herod’s misunderstanding of Mariamne, a justification of the 
king’s conduct for which Hebbel could not have chosen a better 
exponent than this just, unbiased Roman. For Titus affirms that 
if even he had been deceived in Mariamne and in her motives, why 
should not the same have happened to Herod, why should not 
Herod have been deceived all the more readily since his heart, 
troubled as it was by passion and jealousy, could impossibly mirror 
things as they actually were. And now Titus manifests profound 
sympathy for Herod as well; Mariamne’s revenge he considers too 
severe (3047 f.). Consequently he pleads with Mariamne to re- 
lease him from his promise of keeping her secret until after her 
death (3063). If possible, he desires to prevent her execution. 
Her determination to leave this life wrests from him the admission 


that he himself has testified against her (3078). How deeply 
Titus has been stirred by Mariamne’s tragic narrative and how 
keenly he feels that Herod alone can prevent Mariamne from go- 
ing to a voluntary death in case she is not executed is summed 
up in his exclamation (3093 f.) : 


O, fiihlt’ er das, und kim’ von selbst und wiirfe 
Sich dir zu Fiissen! 


Titus admits that Mariamne’s view of the situation is convincing 
and that she could never rest assured that Herod would not again 
place her under the sword (3112). And through Titus’ admission 
Hebbel has succeeded in convincing the reader and spectator as 
well, so great has become their confidence in Titus’ judgment and 
fairness. 

Subsequently Titus’ compassion for Herod finds expression in 
words which are indicative of genuinely refined sentiment. After 
Mariamne’s execution he announces that his mission is much more 
terrible than that of Joab, who had carried out the bloody sentence, 
for it now becomes his duty to tell Herod that the queen was inno- 
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cent (3180f.). Titus complies with his promise to Mariamne in 
no cold, perfunctory, indifferent manner; but in fulfilling her 
wishes he nevertheless desires to spare Herod all the suffering he 
can. He realizes that his mission destines him to become even 
worse than a hangman for the king but he is likewise aware of 
his sacred duty to purge the memory of the dead queen from all 
disgrace (3185 f.). In this scene Titus virtually becomes Hebbel’s 
mouthpiece in voicing the dramatist’s idea of the nature of tragedy. 
For the Roman maintains that this tragic outcome was inexorably 
necessary (3206f.) in that it grew directly out of Mariamne’s 
character and out of the relationship in which she was placed. . 
More clearly than any other personage in the drama Titus was 
privileged to see the queen as she truly was and to comprehend 
that her character determined her destiny. He says of her (3212 
Spt 
Sie wollte sterben, und sie musste auch! 

Sie hat so viel gelitten und verziehn 

Als sie zu leiden, zu verzeihn vermochte: 

Ich habe in ihr Innerstes geschaut. 

Wer mehr verlangt, der hadre nicht mit ihr, 

Er hadre einzig mit den Elementen, 

Die sich nun einmal so in ihr gemischt, 

Dass sie nicht weiter konnte. Doch er zeige 

Mir auch das Weib, das weiter kam, als sie! 


The above lines bespeak Titus’ rare insight into the character of 
Mariamne, his comprehension of the situation which had made 
her reckoning with life one of inexorable necessity, and his sym- 
pathetic appreciation of her qualities, of her nature and of what 
she had endured. Titus serves as a mediator by appraising 
Mariamne’s conduct in appearing at the dance after the manner 
in which Herod had conceived of her. He regards this a severe 
punishment of Herod but not as unjust (3221 f.). 

The real depth of Titus’ compassion and kindness is to be found 
in his retort to Alexandra’s statement to Herod in which she tells 
him that Mariamne had sworn unbeknown to her husband that 
she would voluntarily follow him in death. For though Titus, 
too, knows of this oath he would have kept it from Herod forever ; 
his desire was to clear her name and not to torture Herod after 
her death (3263 f.). Surely these words are not those of a cold, 
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indifferent observer as Titus has frequently been characterized. 
Moreover, Titus voices genuine grief in saying that he as well as 
Herod suffers from this terrible blow. It is significant, further- 
more, that at the end of the tragedy, Herod, who has sown no love 
and affection among his own people, calls upon Titus, the foreigner, 
to support him as he collapses at the thought of interring his wife. 

That part of the action in which Titus figures has been repro- 
duced here in some detail in order to set forth that much of the 
current characterization of Titus is entirely inadequate. Further- 
more it becomes evident that it was a masterstroke of Hebbel to 
endow Titus at the outset with qualities which would establish him 
in the minds of all as just and impartial. As a consequence it 
was possible for him to become a trustworthy ambassador of 
Mariamne, one who could clear her of guilt even in the eyes of 
her jealous husband. Not only was he enabled to rehabilitate 
her name and reputation but also to grant her some solace in the 
hour of her death. It is Titus who sets forth the objectivity of 
Hebbel in the conflict between Herod and Mariamne by justifying 
her conduct, as well as by comprehending the reasons for Herod’s 
action. Titus also points out the inexorable necessity of the tragic 
outcome in a convincing manner. In addition he introduces a 
more human note of justice, understanding, compassion and sym- 
pathy into a world honeycombed with suspicion, fear, jealousy 
and with disregard of human life and of human suffering. Strange- 
ly enough, this Roman, who at first blush seemed as devoid of 
feeling as bronze, embodies virtues which, though outwardly stern, 
nevertheless at times approach the human sympathy which is fore- 
shadowed in Hebbel’s reference to the dawn of a new era—an era 
in which regard for one’s fellow beings is to be the dominant ideal. 
Nevertheless, Titus looks upon the Jews as a whole with the dis- 
interested eye of one who is conscious of belonging to a conquering, 
superior nation. While he manifests scorn for a fanatical zealot 
like Sameas and for the revolting mob, he does respect and honor 
human greatness. 

JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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THE SONG IN THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


In Act III, Sc. 2 of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, as Bas- 
sanio stands before the Three Caskets of Gold, Silver and Lead, 
hesitating which to choose, Portia calls for music, and one of her 
household servants strikes up the song “Tell me where is Fancy 
bred,” to which there is a refrain sung in chorus by the other 
servants. Scholars have asked why these particular words should 
be sung at this juncture in the play. They are all agreed on one 
thing—through this song Portia meant to convey a hint to Bas- 
sanio, but how do these words or the idea they clothe help Bassanio 
to make the right choice? 

I suggest that the hint reaches Bassanio’s ear, not by word or 
idea, but even more simply by sound. This song is an Echo Song 
—a type of song, which in varying forms occurs often enough in 
Elizabethan drama. The chorus here repeats in dying echoes the 
last word of the soloist, first at end of the first stanza, after the 
soloist’s injunction “Reply, reply!,” and then at the end of the 
second stanza. Finally, I think, in proper glee-song style, the 


chorus (probably three or four voices), plus the soloist, split into 
two sections, each taking a different stanza and both chanting 
together, until the song dies away on a double echo. 

Let us see how the song goes now as an Echo Song. 


Soloist. Tell me where is Fancy brED, 
Or in the heart, or in the HEAD, 
How begot, how nourishED? 
Reply! reply! 


Chorus (dying away) NourishED- rishED- shED- ED... 


Soloist. It is engendred in the eyes, 
With gazing fED; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring Fancy’s knELL; 
I'll begin it—Ding, Dong, BELL 


Chorus (dying away) Ding-Dong-BELL—Dong-BELL—BELL-ELL 


Then the chorus divides in two, each section taking a different 
stanza, till the song closes on the double echo, 
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Ding-dong-BELL———_NourishED. 
-dong-BELL———rishED 
-BELL———-shED 
-ELL———ED. . 


The song, dying away thus on the sound LED, Bassanio takes 
the hint and chooses the LEAD casket. In other words, Portia 
was a woman, and where Bassanio was concerned, took no risks 
and evaded the terms of her father’s will with feminine subtlety. 


AusTIn K. Gray. 
Haverford College. 





AN EARLY EDITION OF THE GETA OF VITAL DE BLOIS 


The Geta of Vital de Blois, the earliest existing derivative of 
Plautus’ Amphitruo, is thought to have been preserved only in 
manuscript. During the course of the nineteenth century it was 
published no less than five times.t As perhaps the best known 
of the early examples of medieval drama? it has attracted con- 
siderable attention and has been repeatedly studied, most recently 
by E. Faral,* who recognizes in it certain characteristics indicating 


that it is an adaptation of a fourth-century reworking of the 
Amphitruo. But an early edition of the Geta in the possession - 
of the National Library of Paris has gone unnoticed evidently 
because it is incorrectly catalogued. It is to be found under the 
name of Andreas Heinrici and bears the number Rés. m. Ye. 95, 
(s.l.n.d. in-4°). This book appears to have been published in 


By Angelo Mai in Classicorum auctorum e vaticanis codicibus, vol. 5, 
Rome, 1833; by F. Ozam, Darmstadt, 1836; by Thomas Wright, London, 
1838, (a reproduction of the foregoing edition); by Karl W. Mueller, 
Bern, 1840; and by A. de Montaiglon, Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
2¢ série, tome Iv, Paris, 1848. Mueller’s edition is the most useful, as 
it is based on a greater number of manuscripts than any of the others, 
and is, on the whole, the most scholarly presentation of the poem. 

*The Geta is more properly a poem in dialogue, for the narrative 
verses outnumber the dramatic by far. It may be called a comedy only 
in the medieval sense of the word. 

*“Le Fabliau latin au moyen-Aige,” Romania, L (1924). Faral finds 
much to praise in the poem and calls it “une adaptation d’un rare 
bonheur.” I think that the literary merit of the work of Vital de Blois 
has been greatly overstated by all of its critics. 


3 
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western Germany or Switzerland between 1490 and 1500 and is a 
remarkably fine example of the printing of the period. If not 
unique, this edition is extremely rare. It was included in the 
inestimable Soleinne collection (number 277 in the catalegue), 
but aside from this notice, so far as I know, there is no mertion 
of it but that of Hain and of other bibliographers who rely upon 
his brief description or upon that of the catalogue of the Soleinne 
collection. 

The book has no title page, the heading being simply “ Comedia 
Amphitrionis,” but the editor precedes the play itself with the 
following epigram and epistle: ¢ 


Magistri Andreae heinrici arctogenensis epigramma 


Ad lectorem 


Qui formam speculo spectas examine certo 
Virtute et faciem qui superare petis 

Huic assis vitae modulo quo prendere mores 
Iustos ac reprobos indice lance potes 

Nam vitae exemplar referunt sub imagine ficta 
Socci pervigiles et fera facta domant 

Sed quia proposuit perdelectare poeta 
Hine stili modici temperat apte modos 

Namque expers cithare molles non percipit ictus 
Quos agili nimium pollice plectra ferunt 


Domino Vulfgango artium liberalium Magistro perspicacis- 
simo ac Canonico ecclesiae Furstenvoldensis dignissimo 
Magister Andreas heinrici Arctoginensis. S. P. D. 


Cum identidem cogitabundus animo volutabam: qua in re animum erga 
te meum significarem vir integerrime. Profecto eam quam mente con- 
ceperim munificam beneficentiam: ob copie penuriam affatim facto exequi 
haud potui. Cum persertim totum quod meae salutis est tibi acceptum 
referri iudico. Utque igitur abdita gasarum perlustraverim penetralia 
non potui non te isto condonare libellulo. Quo: cum sacrarum litterarum 
lectitatione te penitus exhaurieris: animi macillentiam perinde ac quodam 
revocillamento restaurare posses. Velim igitur ut cum vacuum tibi quin- 
quidem * esset ocium hac lectitatione te occupatum fore non dedigneris. 
Qua usus ut cibi horridioris degustatione tandem ad delicatioris sac- 
repagine esculenta faucibus hiantibus possis excitari. Cum natura ipsa 





‘In transcribing the Latin I have not reproduced the numerous abbre- 
viations, nor the contraction of ae to e, and I have avoided the confusion 
of uw and v. 

5 gfiquidé in the text. 
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duce rerum quarumcumque delectamur varietate. Suscipe igitur queso 
animo benigno non munusculi pregnantiam, sed animum intimum affec- 
tum numquam oblitterandum. Quem si excutere atque pleno dimetiri volu-. 
eris iustiori® etiam sollicito admisso meditationum comitio non poteris 
non dicere ni me fore observantissimum. 


Vale. 
Inasmuch as the idiom of Master Andrew Heinrici is often obscure 
in its remoteness from Ciceronian standards, I offer a somewhat 
halting translation : * 
Master Andrew Heinrici of Bern’s * epigram to the reader. 


You who look at your reflection in a mirror with an examination that 
is sure, and who seek to surpass your face by the quality of your man- 
hood, give your attention to this measure of life, through which you can 
attain character that is upright or the opposite, according as the scale 
(in which you are weighed) may indicate; for writers of comedy who 
are thoroughly alive to their task give us a transcript of human life 
under the form of fiction, and bring under control the harsh facts of life. 
But since the poet has proposed to give the maximum of pleasure, he 
fitly tempers the measures of his modest pen from this point of view. 
For, being ignorant of the lyre, he fails to catch those soft fingerings that 
the quill produces under the touch of an unusually nimble thumb. 


Master Andreas Heinrici of Bern salutes Father Wolfgang, most learned 
master of liberal arts and most worthy canon in the church of Fuersten- 
wald. 


Often when my mind was busily occupied in speculating how as a man 
I might most honestly show my feeling toward you, surely I was hardly 
able to repay fully and in deed abundant the kindness which my mind only 
has acknowledged, on account of my abundant poverty; especially when I 
consider that all my welfare is owed to you. In order therefore that I 
may cast light through the hidden resources of the treasure house (of 
your benefits), I have not been able to restrain myself from presenting 
to you this little book. When you are drawn deeply into it by the 
perusal of the sacred letters, you may be able to restore the poverty of 
your mind as if by means of a restorative. I could wish therefore that 
when you have vacant leisure for five days you will not disdain to occupy 





*iustorio in the text. 

7™I am indebted to Professor W. B. MacDaniel for valuable suggestions 
for the translation of difficult passages of the epigram. 

* Arctogenensis is doubtless from Arctopolis, the Latin name for Bern. 
On the other hand it is barely conceivable that it is a cognomen assumed 
by Heinrici to indicate that he was born under the constellation “Apxros, 
the Bear. 
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yourself with the perusal of this book. When you have used this as 
the degustation of somewhat harsh food, you may at length be excited 
with gaping jaws by the succulent sacred page of some more delicate 
food. With nature herself as a, guide in these matters, whatsoever they 
be, we are delighted by variety. Take up therefore with a tranquil and 
kindly mind not the fruitfulness of the little gift, but the deep affection 
of my heart, which can never be obliterated. If you wish to criticize it 
and test its worth in full, giving it the more weighty and careful as- 
semblage of your meditations, you will only be able to say that I shall 
be most grateful. Farewell. 


From the dedicatory epistle it is evident that our Master Andrew 
Heinrici wishes to assume the doubtful honor of the authorship 
of the poem and it is probable that his limited public credited 
him with it. But the work that follows is Vital’s. 

It is an interesting commentary on the limit of the influence 
of the Geta that this early edition should have attracted practically 
no attention, and that it should have had no appreciable effect 
upon the literature of its time. The twenty-nine known manu- 
scripts of the poem date from the twelfth to the beginning of tie 
sixteenth century. Eustache Deschamps translated it into French,’ 
and Ghigo (or Filippo) Brunelleschi and Domenico da Prato 
adapted it to the form of a mock epic in ottava rima.*° Up to 
this point the influence of the Geta can be felt to some degree. 
The number of manuscripts alone indicates its popularity in the 
medieval universities, and the accident which decreed that it should 
serve as the theme of a mock epic in the Pulci style determined 
that it should enjoy a certain vogue in Italy. It is doubtless in 
this form that the Geta was best known." 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century it fell into oblivion, 
not to be resurrected until its rediscovery by the research workers 
of the nineteenth century. The contemporaries of Heinrici were, 
as it seems, better aware of its inferiority than the critics of our 
own day. As a matter of fact, its literary value has been greatly 


*Le Traicté de Getta et d’Amphitrion, published by the marquis de 
Queux de Saint-Hilaire, Paris, 1872. The preface of this edition pre- 
sents an excellent and fairly complete outline of Amphytrion in the drama. 

*° Five editions beginning with 1478, and republished by C. Arli, Bologna, 
1879. 

1 The Deschamps translation is hardly significant because it remained 
unpublished until 1872. 
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overstated. Its originality is slight, its language rough, its com- 
position crude and artificial. Its one saving grace lies in the cen- 
tral idea behind the whole plot—that of a satire on scholasticism. 
Yet even this theme is not well worked out, but is handled clumsily, 
without verve, and in a fashion hardly worthy of a modern school- 
boy. In short, if we are to judge Vital’s “comedy” by purely 
literary standards, we can accord it but a modicum of praise. 

To return to Heinrici, if that scholar had not set himself up 
as an author, he might have won considerable csteem as an editor. 
Not only did he choose a printer who left to posterity a most 
beautiful book done in large, concise Roman type, and with aston- 
ishingly few errors, but the text which he offers is perhaps better 
than that of any of the manuscripts. He has eliminated most of 
the copyist’s mistakes—largely errors of agreement, which are quite 
common in the manuscripts—and at many points has attempted 
to smooth out obscurities of syntax. At rare intervals he changes 
the sense of the original, and occasionally he does it with a sense 
of humor. For example, in the passage describing the toilet of 
Alcumena, who is hastening to make ready to receive Jupiter 
disguised as Amphitryon, Vital de Blois wrote: 


Culta forma nitet; hac femina dote superbit. 
Hac placet ipsa sibi, plus placet ergo viro.’* 


Heinrici changes the words only a little, but adds a sting: 


Culta forma nitet hac femina dote superbit 
Sic placet ipsa viro plus placet ipsa sibi. 
There are many variations in the manuscripts, but all have the 
sense of Montaiglon’s reading. 

Heinrici follows no one of the manuscripts which figure in the 
modern editions of the Geta, although the first 181 verses are 
almost an exact reproduction of MS. 8207 of the National Library 
of Paris, which is the work of a fifteenth century copyist accord- 
ing to Montaiglon, and which Mueller places in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The remaining 359 verses resemble fairly 
closely Bern MS. 702, of the twelfth century, but have certain 
variants in common only with MS. 8430 of the Bibliothéque 


** Lines 245-246 in Montaiglon’s edition. This edition, though not the 
most scholarly, is perhaps the most easily accessible. 
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Nationale.* However, as only thirteen of the twenty-nine known 
manuscripts are utilized in the critical editions, it is conceivable 
that Heinrici’s source is one of those not yet studied, presumably 
a fifteenth century manuscript. Or our excellent editor might 
even have burned the parchment which he copied in order to 
remove such decidedly incriminating evidence of plagiarism! 


Ropert E. TURNER. 
University of Pennsylwania. 





WORDSWORTH’S VAST CITY 


Many efforts have been made to explain Wordsworth’s phrases 
“escaped from the vast city,” in The Prelude, I. 6-%, and “the 
City’s walls” in VII, 3. Trouble began with a note in the 1850 
edition, either by Christopher Wordsworth the poet’s nephew or 
by John Carter his clerk, which reads: “The City of Goslar in 
Lower Saxony.” This erroneous statement was accepted by 
Christopher in the “ Memoirs,” 1851, and went unchallenged for 
many years. Professor Garrod in his “ Wordsworth: Lectures and 
Essays” has clearly shown that the opening lines of the poem 
were written upon leaving Bristol on the way to Racedown in 
the autumn of 1795, and this view is approved by Professor de 
Selincourt. I am glad to observe, however, that both of these 
critics consider “the vast city ” to be London, not Bristol, and I 
have found what is possibly a confirmation of this opinion in 
Milton’s use of the same phrase with reference to London. In 
the Areopagitica we read: “ Behold now this vast city, a city of 
refuge, the mansion house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with his protection,” and the rest of that soaring passage about 
writers “sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, re- 
volving new notions and ideas.” 

Wordsworth, as his pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra redun- 


** The last two lines of the poem, which discloses its authorship, are 
of course omitted. But the omission is not particularly significant inas- 
much as these verses appear only in certain manuscripts. Nearly all of 
the texts vary as to the number of verses, and with regard to the order 
in which certain verses come. 
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dantly proves, was an assiduous student of Milton’s prose, imitat- 
ing not only the swelling thunder of his tones, but his niceties of 
diction. 
GrorceE McLean Harper. 
Princeton University. 





FYNES MORYSON AND THE TOMB OF TILL 
EULENSPIEGEL 


Fynes Moryson passed through Mélln near Liineburg in the year 
1591. In his Itinerary he gives the following account: * 


From Lubeck we tooke our journey to Luneburg, being tenne miles 
distant, and the first night we lodged in a Village called Millen [i.e. 
to-day Mélln], where a famous Jester Oulenspiegell (whom we calle Owly- 
glasse) hath a monument erected: he died in the yeere 1350 and the 
stone covering him is compassed with a grate, least it should bee broken 
and carried away peece-meale by Passengers, which they say hath once 
already been done by the Germanes. The Towns-men yeerly keepe a 
feast for his memory, and yet shew the apparell he was wont to weare. 


The oldest authentic reference to Eulenspiegel’s tomb at Molin 
is found according to Lappenberg? in Reimar Kock’s Liibscher 
Chronik of the middle of the 16th century and refers to the year 
1503. The next reference according to Lappenberg is in the journ- 
al of Michael Heberer of Bretten who visited Mélln in 1592. 
Moryson’s visit was a year earlier. Heberer gives the German 
inscription on the tombstone and mentions the owl and the looking- 
glass that were cut into the stone. Moryson unfortunately does 
not speak of that. Merian’s Topographie von Niedersachsen men- 
tions in connection with the year 1614 Eulenspiegel’s grave “so 
voriger Zeit renovirt worden.” * This may refer to the same reno- 
vation of which Moryson had heard, but it seems more likely that 


*Glasgow reprint 1, T. For Fynes Moryson and his Itinerary see the 
references at the beginning of the article An English ‘ Faustsplitter’ on 
p. 353 of the current volume of M. L. N. 

* Dr. Thomas Murners Ulenspiegel, Leipzig 1854, p. 326. 

8 Lappenberg, ib. p. 327. 
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the stone had to be renewed more than once. Zeiller’s Reiszbuch 
in 1674 repeats Merian’s statement.* 

The manuscript chronicle of Dethlev Dreyer of the year 1631° 
speaks of a “holtzern Stacket” protecting the tombstone. This 
“ Stacket ” or picket fence had been renewed a few years before, 
as the old fence had been cut to pieces by visitors who used the 
splinters as a charm against tooth-ache. As the English word 
“ grate” used by Moryson meant “ the railing round a monument,” 
which might be of wood or of metal,® there is substantial agreement 
on this point between Moryson and Dreyer. 

Moryson’s statement that the townsmen “ yet shew the apparell 
he was wont to weare” is also supported by Dreyer who relates 
that Eulenspiegel’s “ gross und kleiner Pantzer” may be seen at 
the city hall of Moélln as a souvenir of olden times and as a 
curiosity. Zacharias Conrad vonUffenbach of Frankfort during 
his stay at Molln in 1710 was shown an old armour at the city 
hall supposed to have been “ Eulenspiegel’s Kleidung.” * 

Moryson’s further statement that the townsmen had an annual 
celebration in memory of Eulenspiegel is not confirmed, so far 
as I can see, by any German source, but it is doubtless correct. 


Such an annual celebration is almost suggested by the jocose re- 
mark in Reimar Kock’s Liibscher Chronik directed against Car- 
dinal Raymond that, if the cardinal had understood the German 
language, and if he had heard of the holy life of Saint Ulenspegel, 
and if money had been forthcoming, Ulenspege! might have been 
canonized by the Pope.® 


JOHN A. WALZ. 
Harvard Uniwersity. 





* Lappenberg, ib. p. 330. (Eulenspiegel’s) “ Monument, so neulich reno- 
virt worden.” 

* Lappenberg, ib. p. 327. 

*Cf. N.#.D. under grate 3. 

* Lappenberg, ib. p. 332. 

* Lappenberg, ib. p. 326. 
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NEGLECTED STROPHES BY SAINT-AMANT 


In Saint-Amant’s @uvres Completes ( Bibl. Elzév. 11, p. 502) 
Livet has published a Chanson sur le Grand Prince de Condé, 
which he discovered in the manuscript Chansonnier de Maurepas, 
and which he found, with the exception of the first strophe, in 
Recueil F. 214 of the Bibliothéque du Louvre. However, he was 
not the first to discover these verses. Sautereau de Marsy in his 
Nouveau Siécle de Louis XIV ou Poésies-Anecdotes du Régne et 
de la Cour de ce Prince, 1800, (2nd edition, 1804) had already 
printed a variant version of the same song about the Prince of 
Condé from a contemporary manuscript. The first two strophes 
of the Sautereau de Marsy version are not found in the edition of 
Saint-Amant’s complete works published by Livet: 


Levée du Siége de Lérida par le Prince de Condé 


Ils s’en reviennent nos guerriers, 
Mais fort peu chargés de lauriers; 
Car la couronne en est trop chére, 
Lére la, lére lanlére, 

Lére la, lére lanla. 


_ Les ennemis sont plus mutins; 
Ils sont plus noirs que des iutins, 
Et leur ont taillé des croupiéres, 
Zére la, lére lanlére, etc.* 


Sautereau de Marsy adds the following footnote, which, although 
partly erroneous, is interesting because of its reference to the poem, 
La Lune parlante, recently discovered by F. Lachévre: “ Saint- 
Amand, fils d’un chef d’escadre, est le méme que Boileau peint si 
désavantageusement dans sa premiére satire. Il mourut en 1660 
(Sic) du chagrin de ce que Louis XIV n’avoit pu supporter la 
lecture de son poéme de La Lune, dans lequel il louoit ce prince de 
savoir bien nager.” 


G. L. vAN RoosBROECK. 
Columbia Uniwersity. 








REVIEWS 


Satirical Poems Published anonymously By William Mason. With 
Notes By Horace Walpole Now first printed from his Manu- 
script. Edited, with an Exposé of the Mystification, Notes 
and Index, By Pacet Toynszg, M.A., D. Litt.; Hon. Fellow 
of Balliol College; Oxford, 1926. 


Mason’s satires against the Tory policy of George III and 
against the literary adherents of his court are full of interest both 
to the student of eighteenth century literature and to those who 
concern themselves with many famous, and infamous, personali- 
ties whose short-comings are so pithily described. These poems 
have not been reprinted for a century,’ and have never previously 
been subjected to critical editing. The format of Dr. Toynbee’s 
volume is sumptuous, and the illustrations are admirably repro- 
duced. One is, to be sure, disappointed that it does not contain 
the later satires of the series ;? but Walpole did not annotate these 
pieces, and the editor is concerned with the poems chiefly as the 
basis for Walpole’s comment. Dr. Toynbee’s own notes seem to 
embody vulgate doctrine as it appears in the usual books of refer- 
ence; and his introductory Fxposé of the Mystification, although 
lacking in a number of pertinent quotations,’ is a clear, condensed 
statement of the-methods by which Walpole and Mason strove to 
conceal their authorship of the poems. The existence of these notes 
has for some time been known to scholars; and, although they are, 
especially the political dicta, often a rather close re-working of 
material in The Last Journals, the new volume will undoubtedly 
attract considerable attention. 

Dr. Toynbee’s connection with Oxford, his repute as a Dante 
scholar, and his previous editing of Walpole, give one every reason 
to expect the happiest results. In his Preface, furthermore, the 
editor assures the reader that Walpole’s notes “are now printed 
verbatim et literatim from his MS., together with the text of the 


The last edition of The Heroic Epistle, the most popular of Mason’s 
satires, seems to have been that in The British Satirist, 1826. 

*One especially regrets the omission of The Dean and the ’Squire and 
The Archeological Epistle to Dean Milles. For proof of Mason’s author- 
ship of the latter, see Walpole’s Letters, Oxford, 1903-1905, x11, 217, 227, 
241, 246, 328 ete. 

® The editor, for instance, did not consult The Harcourt Papers, vu, 46- 
47. For further references, see the reviewer’s William Mason, a Study in 
Eighteenth Century Culture, New York, 1924, p. 251 et seq. The satires 
seem actually to have been written by Mason; but Walpole doubtless 
supplied much of the material. 
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[Mason’s] poems...” In such matters as this, the editor has 


the public very much at his mercy: there is but one copy of the 
original manuscript; and, indeed, most of the new letters and 
other Walpole material that Dr. Toynbee has of recent years been 
publishing are in private collections, closed to general inspection. 
It happens, however, that, as the editor remarks, the present 
manuscript has recently come into the possession of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and a comparison of the original with the reprint may 
not be amiss. 

On opening Walpole’s introduction, where the manuscript begins, 
one finds that on the first page, the editor has, without remark, 
added a comma in one place, and substituted “to” for “on” in 
another.* In the first line of the following page, he omits “to” 
before “ revise,” thus changing both the syntax and the sense of 
the passage; he omits Walpole’s first hyphen from “ once-high- 
spirited,” and he changes the H of Walpole’s “He” into lower 
case, thus depriving it of the emphasis apparently intended. On 
the next page, the editor introduces commas around “ Dean of 
Gloucester,” capitalizes “mr,” substitutes “deny” for “decry,” 
and quite changes the sense of Walpole’s characterization of John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets; the original refers to Johnson’s “ pages 
of bombast biography”; the editor has inserted an “&” between 
the last two words, and so leads the reader to the inference that, 
whatever Walpole’s criticism of the work, he did not think it 


bombastic.® A total of nine misprints on the first three pages con- 


“verbatim et literatim” edi- 


stitutes a distressing prologue to a 
torial performance. 

The hundred odd pages that follow contain scores of needless, 
obvious and unacknowledged changes. The typography,’ punctua- 
tion,® spelling, capitalization,® and even the paragraphing*® of the 
original in numerous passages are ignored. Walpole’s several cor- 
rections of printer’s errors in Mason’s text are indifferently omitted 
or inserted, never with notice or with the variant reading. There 
are over twenty cases in which the editor has changed, omitted or 
added words to the text: “breeding,” for example, appears as 
“heeding,” “of” as “for,” “pensioners” as “ pensions” ;** he 


* Toynbee, p. 31, lines 7 and 14. The editor has not attempted to pre- 
serve the pagination of either the Walpole or the Mason. 

5 Ibid., p. 32, lines 1, 12 and 8. 

* Ibid., p. 33, lines 26, 21 and 13. 

*The editor changes many of Walpole’s short s’s into long ones, and 
vice versa, and similarly varies the use of italics and of the symbol é. 

*There are almost thirty changes of this sort, including matters of 
quotation-marks, parentheses, and commas showing restriction. 

*In this respect, Mason’s text is regularly modernized. Walpole’s notes 
are usually followed, but show some twenty variations. 

1°. g., ibid., pp. 36, 109, 111, 112 and 126. 

11 Ibid., p. 110, line 160; p. 41, line 6; p. 54, line 20. 
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omits “left,” “there ” and “for Bradshaw ” ; ** and inserts “ pres- 
ently ”** and other occasional expressions. The clear print of 
Mason’s text and Walpole’s finely penned manuscript alike suffer. 
Some years ago, Dr. Toynbee took occasion to comment on Mason’s 
editing of Gray’s letters, listed at length Mason’s short-comings ** 
—which for the most part merely accorded with the usage of his 
age *°—and declared: “ Of Mason’s editorial methods it is difficult 
to speak with moderation.” Surely after such an indictment, it 
is unfortunate that Mason’s text should in the present edition 
appear with the spelling “ withdraw’n,” ** the substitution of “ it’s” 
for the pronoun its, and the uncapitalized form “tory,” 1” none of 
which appear in the original. 

To the bibliographer, nothing is more sacred than the accuracy of 
a title-page. Dr. Toynbee would appear to have reproduced the 
title-pages of Mason’s satires with typographical, if not photo- 
graphic, accuracy; and most of the title-pages state the exact 
edition reproduced. A comparison, however, of the title-pages of 
the fourteenth edition of the Heroic Epistle, the copy that Walpole 
annotated, with the “ fourteenth edition” as Dr. Toynbee depicts 
it, shows differences obvious even to the general reader: the editor 
has thought it necessary to follow neither the typography, the 
ornamentation, the spacing, the order of statements, nor even the 
statements themselves ; for he inserts “ opposite Burlington-House ” 
in the third line from the end, a phrase that is not to be found 
in the original. The same condition holds true of every other 
title-page in the volume, except that of the Ode to Pinchbeck. 

Were it not for the editor’s statement on the various title-pages, 
one might suppose that the numerous errors in reproducing Mason’s 
text were due to his having used a later, corrupt edition: and 
some of the differences suggest this hypothesis..* There is one 
passage, however, that seems to imply another explanation. Dr. 
Toynbee regularly prefixes to each satire a statement to the effect 
that “Such notes of Mason’s own as have been retained are marked 
M. Unsigned notes are by the present Editor.”?® He seems to 
feel that this statement entitles him, without further remark, to 


8 Tbid., p. 62, line 7; p. 66, line 8; p. 80, line 17. 

18 Ibid., p. 54, line 2. 

1*The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West and Ashton. . . edited 
..« by Paget Toynbee ... Oaford ... 1915, 1, ix-x. 

18 William Mason, p. 271. 

16 Toynbee, p. 52, line 137. 

** Tbid., p. 77, line 59 and p. 104, line 1. 

8B. g. the substitution of “ties” for “tides” (p. 127, line 68), and 
of “fifth” for “third” (p. 105, line 41). 

** Tbid., p. 100. The omission of much of Mason’s comment seems to 
the reviewer as judicious as would the similar omission of Pope’s notes 
in a critical edition of The Dunciad. 
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turn one note into two and to suppress parts of notes and even sen- 
tences that he quotes.2° His treatment of Mason’s note on “Sir 
Thomas” demands special attention.2* According to Walpole’s 
copy, Mason’s note ran as follows: “The Petronius of the present 
age needs not the addition of a surname to make the world certain 
who is meant by this appellative.” Walpole’s manuscript com- 
ment reads: “ Sir Thomas Milles] a noisy Fellow, who lived at a 
vast expense without any visible means; but was supposed to be 
a natural son of Lord Mansfield, and to be supported by him in 
that profusion.” Dr. Toynbee dissents from Walpole’s identifica- 
tion of “ Sir Thomas,” and states that the person Mason intended 
was Sir Thomas Robinson. In his edition, added to Mason’s note, 
appears the following sentence, with Mason’s initial affixed ?*: “ He 
was better known by the name of Long Sir Thomas ”—a statement 
in support of his own theory ** and in apparent stultification of 
Walpole.** 

The present reviewer professes himself unable to summarize his 
impressions of Dr. Toynbee’s volume. He only hopes that similar 
conditions do not hold true of Dr. Toynbee’s numerous other edi- 
tions of Walpoliana that of late years have been issuing in such 
sumptuous form. 


JOHN W. DRAPER. 
University of Maine. 





2° H.g. Mason’s long note on line 37 of the Ode to Sir Fletcher Norton, 
and the note on line 10 of the Heroic Epistle. 

"1 Epistle to Shebbeare, line 33; Toynbee, p. 105. 

22One would like to think that there is some early edition of this Epistle 
that contains this added statement; but the nature of the anonymity, 
which Mason preserved even from his publisher, would almost preclude 
the possibility of such changes. At all events, the sentence does not exist 
in the edition that Dr. Toynbee, according to his title-page, is here re- 
producing. Furthermore, this sentence is not to be found in any of the 
editions that the reviewer has seen, and these include the first, the fourth 
(which Walpole used) and a late one in The School for Satire some 
four years after Mason’s death. It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Dr. Toynbee has added it to Mason’s authentic observations. 

**“Tong Sir Thomas” was a nickname for Robinson, used at least 
twice by Walpole (Letters, ed. cit., m1, 250 and 409). 

If this statement had formed part of the original, Walpole would 
seem to have been something of a fool definitely to declare for an inter- 
pretation directly contrary to that set forth by the author himself. 
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A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800. By 
AuLarDyYcE Nicott. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1927. 16s. net. 


To the student of English drama since 1660, Professor Nicoll’s 
history is indispensable. The third volume, covering the years 
1750-1800, is now available. It is prepared with the same care and 
insight into the true problems of the period that characterized its 
two predecessors. Professor Nicoll’s indefatigable industry and 
critical acumen are here displayed in the patient cataloguing of 
obscure material and in the generally satisfying conclusions which 
are the results of his studies. The Hand-list of Plays appears 
again as an appendix to the volume and is of inestimable value, 
as anyone who has plowed laboriously through the many pages of 
Genest’s account or the Biographia Dramatica will recognize. In 
his list Professor Nicoll has given for all plays appearing during 
his period, under the author’s name, the title, place and date of 
original performance, printed editions with notes on the MSS. in 
the Larpent Collection, records of translation into foreign lan- 
guages, and, where possible, explanations of doubtful or contro- 
verted points. This list, which covers something like one hundred 
and thirty pages, alone constitutes a valuable contribution to bibli- 
ography of the century. It is, as far as the present reviewer is 
aware, the only list of its kind covering the same period. Profes- 
sor Nicoll points out the fact that he is working in “ an uncharted 
period,” but he has left no future student room to make a similar 
remark. He has not, I think, “done for” the period; he has 
rather opened it up to future scholars and provided them with a 
well proportioned map for their guidance. 

In all his work Professor Nicoll has tried to disabuse our minds 
of the usually accepted theory that during the whole of the eight- 
eenth century there were written only three plays of any conse- 
quence. “The popular critical view,” he says in the preface to the 
present study, “is that Sheridan and Goldsmith scintillate lumi- 
nously in a world of darkness, but an honest examination of the 
plays themselves must prove at once to any unprejudiced reader 
that this view, founded on tradition, is wholly false.” Again, in 
the last paragraph of the book, he returns to the same idea. “If 
this book,” he says, “has any purpose beyond the mere tracing of 
historical facts, it is that of vindicating many authors who have 
been dismissed unheard.” The dismissed authors whom he wishes 
to vindicate, it may be at the expense of Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
are, among others, Colman, Murphy, Mrs. Inchbald, Holcroft, 
Kelly, Cumberland and Reynolds. Writing, in a previous publi- 
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cation,’ of Murphy’s The Way to Keep Him, Professor Nicoll said, 
“Unbiassed judgment might well lead to the placing of this com- 
edy, along with Colman’s The Jealous Wife and half a dozen other 
plays, in a position, if not equal to that occupied by The School 
for Scandal and She Stoops to Conquer, at least above that of The 
Rivals and The Good-Natur’d Man.” The question might, I think, 
fairly be asked whether, in his soundly based and praiseworthy 
desire to call attention to some good but neglected plays, Professor 
Nicoll gives Sheridan his due. Sheridan, as everyone knows, has 
been too extravagantly praised; but when Professor Nicoll calls 
The Rwals “a thing of shreds and patches,” one is apt to shy off 
and begin to question the soundness of some of his other opinions. 
On the other hand, he is entirely right in saying that The School 
for Scandal “is not, as so many critics have implied, a miracle in 
the year 1777”; and I for one, welcome the force of the argument 
that Sheridan and Goldsmith did not write the only good comedies 
between Congreve and Oscar Wilde. , 

The paragraphs on Goldsmith come nearer than those on Sheri- 
dan to carrying complete conviction. Professor Nicoll makes the 
point that, unlike Sheridan, Goldsmith derives his inspiration 
from the Elizabethans. “ With a breezy sweep of enthusiasm,” he 
says, “he carries us forward, rarely introducing any of that esprit 
which distinguishes the true comedy of manners, but full of those 
mots de caractére and mots de situation in which Shakespeare had 
delighted. Goldsmith has been compared to Farquhar, but his 
spirit is earlier still.” 

Though to tle popular mind the late eighteenth century is only 
the time of Goldsmith and Sheridan, students of the drama, who 
will probably constitute the greater number of Professor Nicoll’s 
readers, will look in his book for accounts of sentimental comedy, 
domestic tragedy, melodrama, pantomime, opera, burletta, and 
other irregular forms well known to have been of considerable in- 
terest to the theatre-goer of that time. All are there handled, if 
not finally at least adequately, and with a sureness of touch which 
further convinces one of the thoroughness of the author’s investiga- 
tions. Professor Nicoll finds three tendencies in the sentimental 
movement of the last half of the century; they are: relics of the 
“ genteel ” comedy of the first years of the century; the “ often 
mawkishly pathetic theatre of Cumberland; ” and the “ humani- 
tarian drama ” represented by Mrs. Inchbald and Holcroft. “ All 
of these three types,” he says, “are ‘sentimental,’ but each ap- 
proaches the problems of life in a different way, and it is only the 
last-mentioned which formed a basis on which the nineteenth cen- 


1 Introduction to Arthur Murphy’s The Way to Keep Him in the Oxford 
University Press series “English Comedies of the Eighteenth Century,” 
1926. 
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tury poets reared their larger and wider standards of humanitarian 
sympathy.” ‘The reader has been prepared for this statement by 
the discussion of the plays of Mrs. Inchbald which preceded it. 
There one is shown that the new sentimentalism, which is humani- 
tarian, is based on the quality of thought; and one feels that a 
long day has passed since the time of Steele and feeling, that the 
followers of the old tradition are already outmoded. 

The chapter on “ Miscellaneous Forms of Drama” contains 
paragraphs on opera, pantomime, burlesque, and so on; but the 
field is so large and space so limited that one can only wish that 
Professor Nicoll had been able to do more. To many of us the 
burlettas and occasional pieces, comic operas, and Christmas pan- 
tomimes are as interesting as the more common forms. Melodrama 
does receive its full share of attention. Its popularity was due, of 
course, in part to the taste of the public and in part to the failure of 
the tragedy of the period to strike an appealing note. Perhaps the 
most popular tragedy of the half century was Home’s Douglas, a 
representative of the type which Professor Nicoll calls “ pseudo- 
romantic tragedy.” On the tragedies of this type he comments as 
follows : 

Each one is interesting as showing the break-down of classical chill; 
each one points out the path which later poets were to follow more 
gloriously in the sphere of pure poetry. For the audiences of the time, 
however, as we have seen, they inevitably fell between two stools. On 
the one hand, they failed to preserve the fitting decorum of pseudo- 
classicism; on the other, they did not give to spectators those rich, if 
y me scenes introduced into the more flamboyant sister-form of melo- 

rama, 


The question of the influence of German drama on English 
drama comes up again. The theory is advanced that the German 
drama went a long way toward starting the closet drama movement 
of the next century. The reason for this is that the translators 
and adapters of German plays were unable or unwilling to see that 
a play which had been successful in Germany might very well be 
a failure on the English stage unless it had been subjected to 
considerable revision in the course of production to render it suited 
to English taste and theatrical conventions. And “it is,” says 
Professor Nicoll, “this closet play which is at once the manifesta- 
tion of dramatic debility in the age, and the cause of that debility.” 

It would not be fair to the author to conclude this review with 
the word debility. His book places its emphasis on the health and 
vigor of the theatre of the age and calls attention repeatedly to the 
many good things in it that most people have missed. The few, 
besides the author, who have found these things smack their lips 
with him over the tasty morsels that one picks up in the works of 
forgotten dramatists. 

DovucaLp MacMILLAN. 

The University of North Carolina. 
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La Légende de St-Francois d’Assise, d’aprés les témoins de sa vie. 
Par Greorce LAFENESTRE. Paris, L’Edition d’Art, 1925. 


Sur les pas de Saint Francois d’Assise. Par Louis GILLET. Paris, 
Plon, 1926. 


There is an old fashioned mental gratitude that has been re- 
stirred for me by these two volumes from the flood of writing on 
the Franciscan anniversary. If we are helped in our still necessary 
groping with both thirteenth century history and the essential 
meaning of life and the living influence of St. Francis farther 
than Sabatier and his immediate disciples at the century’s turn 
had helped us, these two real French worthies may help us with 
their clues of tried labor, fresh local observation and love. The 
words pastiche and dilletantism lose their odium before such per- 
formance, where the weightier matters of the law are kept clear by 
essential vitality from the more repellant form of pedantry. 

Even some of those that were past the first impressionability 
were profoundly stirred by a kind of resurgence of the lay aspect 
of Franciscanism in the first decade of the century. Before M. 
Gabriel Séailles and his critical parallelism had succeeded Fouillée 
in pace with Goyau, the new age with its Pascal studies had given 
us both Boutroux and Carriére, had hung the Christ en Croix 
as its ikon in the Luxembourg Museum, and produced at once 
Charles-Louis Philippe and Péguy, and the reformed, restored 
meaning of intellectuel and the Collége de France. Has the sober 
heartening of this day so far and so wholly departed that it is 
necessary to plead for the significance of these two beautiful books 
from the new Befedictine painstaking serenity of this generation? 
Style is still permitted its classic function: there is nuance with- 
- out excessive undulation or fragility in precise rendition, a high 

veracity that is almost unconscious in its absorption in the sub- 
stance shown. 

For both these practised hands with the finer shadings of the 
fastidious historical method St. Francis remains not a figure of 
moral decoration, a case for the morbid psychologist or pathologist 
of the physical life. M. Lafenestre in his Preface has the sum- 
mary of the genuine master for “le candide et puissant rénovateur 
des idées religieuses et morales au XIII® siécle, le précurseur et 
inspirateur dans son pays de la Renaissance des Arts et des Lettres.” 
For M. Gillet he is interesting above all for his translation into 
religion and morality of the ideas of the troubadours, himself 
strongly marked with the character of a knight and a jongleur 
de Diew. This chivalric strain gives to his conversion a type better 
known in the honnétes hommes of the sixteenth and the seventeenth 


century Franciscan revivals than perhaps much or generally in 
4 
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the annals of the saints before. We shall find a good deal of Santa 
Clara, for example, in Madame de Chantel, and her friendship 
for St. Francois de Sales, perhaps even in Mademoiselle de Roannez 
and Pascal. Anyhow the echoes mark the initial strain. 

Along with the stamp of the warriors of God, however, is the 
note of passionate sympathy for human suffering, after the pattern 
of Christ’s in which the probable generation of the Imitation makes 
itself apparent. And in this we seem to catch, along with the 
Orphean symbols, something like a subterranean passage from the 
idea of the Philoctetes, like Homer seen by Dante through Virgil. 
M. Gillet sees, besides, something of the milieu effect of the Etrus- 
can tomb. But incidentally we are to find the Assisi frescoes the 
work of an unknown Umbrian, rather than Giotto’s, to a con- 
fusion for English Pre-Raphaelites that M. Gillet seems prepared 
to bear. Against their appreciations he is finally prepared to set 
in relief as the best almost contemporary case of contagion the 
Old French summary of Rutebeuf: 

O vous qui passez par la voie 


Arretez-vous, et chacun voie 
S’il est douleur comme la moie. 


Douleur means here the mood extended from Descents from the 
Cross, from pietas, which is the great impression of St. Francis 
for both Jacopone da Todi and Dante, altering their personal 
bearing in a way that bests defines his own originality. With 
these clues we may be saved at least a few ineptitudes in under- 
standing the last Cantique de la Mort, as M. Lafenestre’s version 
brings it really to our eyes and ears: 


Loué sois-tn, Mon Seigneur, por notre sceur la Mort corporelle, A laquelle 
nul homme vivant ne peut échapper; Malheur & ceux qui mourront dans 
les péchés mortels! Bienheureux ceux qui suivront tes saintes Volontés, . 
Car la seconde Mort ne leur fera point de mal! 


Maup E.izaABEtTH TEMPLE. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Fritz Stavenhagens Mudder Mews, von CaRt STOLLE. Marburg a. 
L. Elwertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung 1926 (Beitrage zur 
deutschen Literaturwissenschaft Nr. 27) M. 3,50. 


In unbeholfenem Deutsch, mit unsicherm Gebrauch der Verb- 
zeiten, unter Verkennung des Wesens von Inhaltsangabe und 
Analyse redet der Verfasser fruchtlos um das Drama herum. Auf 
Seite 55 endlich die Hoffnung eines Lichtblitzes: die Zweiteilung 
und der Parallelismus des Stiickes wird erkannt, geahnt das Unor- 
ganische im Kreuzen der beiden Lebenswege: Mudder Mews — 
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Elsabe. Trotzdem bleibt es beim Vergleich mit fiinf Hauptmann- 
schen Werken, die ausser gelegentlichen Ziigen nichts mit dem Dra- 
ma gemein haben, wahrend die innerliche Verwandtschaft gerade 
mit Biberpelz und College Crampton nicht einmal gewittert wird. 
Und doch wire Mudder Mews der gegebene Koméddiencharakter 
gewesen. Der Eindruck der Lebensbeherrschung, mit dem uns 
Elsabe im ersten Akte erfiillt, lasst uns ja lange unvorbereitet fiir 
den tragischen Schluss. Aber die Zeit war der Komédie im allge- 
meinen nicht geneigt, und der zu friih gestorbene Dichter reifte 
nicht zu einem Alter, in dem der Humor das iiberwiegende Ele- 
ment seiner Weltbetrachtung hatte werden kénnen. 

Bleibt als Ausbeute dieser Arbeit nur die erneute Lesung des 
Dramas selber! 

Das alte Lied vom ‘Kanapee’als ‘ Erzeugnis eines Strassenhumors ’” 
zu kennzeichnen ist iibrigens eine arge Entgleisung. 


_ Ernst FEIsE. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





Mittelhochdeutsches Ubungsbuch. Zweite vermehrte und geanderte 
Auflage, von Cart von Kraus. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1926. 


This collection of material differs from the usual Middle High 
German Reader in the fact that it is not intended to furnish an 
introduction to the Middle High German language and the litera- 
ture in which it found its highest expression, but rather to intro- 
duce one to the problems and methods of philological investigation 
as applying to the Middle High German literature and language. 
It naturally follows that the selections are printed with the greatest 
possible conformity to the orthography of the manuscripts, and, in 
case a selection is represented in more than one manuscript, that 
variant readings are given with great completeness. The selections 
are also chosen, not primarily from the great classics of the period, 
as is usually the case, but in large part from more obscure sources, 
where philological work would be of a more pioneering nature. 
In accordance with this purpose certain numbers from the first 
edition (1912), which have since that time come in for various 
learned treatment and discussion, are in this second edition omit- 
ted: namely Graf Rudolph, Fleck’s Floire, and Der Sperber. By 
way of compensation there are inserted five of Stricker’s Beispiel- 
reden und Spruchgedichte, not found in the first edition, while 
the Middle Franconian matter under No. 1 has been extended, 
as have also the lyric selections now under No. 8. That the notes 
account for the literature that has appeared in the interval between 
the two editions is a matter of course. That this is not con- 
siderable was to be expected from the principles governing the 
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selection of the texts. Yet one cannot but be impressed anew with 
the already familiar fact that scholarly activity in the rich field 
of Middle High German literature is not all that it might be, 
even in Germany. 


A. LeRoy ANDREWS. 
Cornell University. 





William Mason: A Study in Eighteenth-Century Culture. By 


JoHN W. Draper. New York: New York University Press, 
1924. Pp. xvi-397. 2 


This attractive book illustrates the present tendency toward 
thorough reexamination of the secondary writers of the eighteenth 
century, and in many ways may serve as a model for such studies. 
The author’s purpose is not to rehabilitate Mason, but to work 
through him into his period; the book keeps to its subject, and 
yet contrives to be a “life and times.” We may verify Draper’s 
thoroughness and accuracy, for example, by comparing his account 
of Mason’s satires with Mr. Paget Toynbee’s edition of the same 
poems and of Walpole’s annotations, published later than the 
present work. One can learn as much about these poems from a 
few pages in Draper as from the whole of Mr. Toynbee’s pretentious 
“Exposé of the Mystification, Notes, and Index.” Yet Draper’s 
study controls innumerable details without losing perspective, and 
affords a strategic point for an approach to eighteenth-century 
culture. Mason is to a nicety the type of belletristic Whig clergy- 
man to whom Schoffler, in his recent Protestantismus und Literatur, 
attributes many of the phenomena of eighteenth-century literature. 
We track Mason everywhere, with his stock odes and elegies, his 
English Garden, his pseudo-Greek dramas, his satires, his Memoirs 
of Gray, his dabbling in music and painting. 

This is not to say that we can pass complete judgment on the late 
eighteenth century in the person of William Mason. He illus- 
trates that phase of Pre-Romanticism which is dilettantism, and his 
is a mediocre dilettantism, less distinguished, and therefore more 
typical, than Walpole’s or Gray’s. But if Pre-Romanticism is, as 
Draper says in his Preface, “ uncouth and immature but at least 
progressive and dynamic,” it can hardly be said that Mason’s futili- 
ties reveal the whole process of transition from the old to the new. 
We are sometimes given the impression that eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism was utter sham, and eighteenth-century thought 
hopelessly befuddled. The deeper feeling and the more honest 
thinking of the age hardly have their innings in William Mason’s 
career. Draper gives us a richly documented study of personalities 
and aesthetic fashions, parallel to Yvon’s Walpole, but his results 
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are more concrete, less formal and philosophical, than his words 
sometimes suggest. 

The very thoroughness of Draper’s bibliography may give some 
point to the following slight notes: Review of Mason’s transla- 
tion of Dufresnoy in Maty’s New Review, 11 (1783), 136-40. 
English Garden 1, third edition, 1778; 11, second edition, 1777; 
another edition, 1818. Epistle to Shebbeare, second edition, 1777; 
fourth edition, 1777. Heroic Postscript, ninth edition, 1777. 
Ode to Pinchbeck, fifth edition, 177%. Poems of Gray, with Mem- 
oirs, second edition, London, 1775; other editions: Dublin, 1776; 
London, 1821; London, 1827. Record of conversation with Mason 
in Papers of the Twining Family, London, 1887, 11, 188-91 


Atan D. McKItuop. 
Rice Institute. 





Sir Thomas Browne: A Study in Religious Philosophy. By 
Witt1am P. Dunn, Assistant Professor of English, The 
University of Minnesota. Menasha, Wis., The George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1926. Pp. 192. 


Professor Dunn lays the foundation for his treatment of 
Browne’s religious philosophy in a useful introductory chapter 
picturing Browne’s world, but it is in the following three chapters 
that he gets into the heart of his thesis. There he builds up a 
worthy picture of Sir Thomas Browne, the religious thinker, by 
turns orthodox believer and sly sceptic, scientist and mystic. Es- 
sentially, says*Professor Dunn, Browne could feel order in the 
world, and he decided that he must work the problem out in the 
quiet of his own study. To be sure, he brought to bear upon his 
problems the wealth of his reading and his scientific knowledge, 
but mainly, it seems, he found God within. He loved to study the 
microcosm. 

The best part of Professor Dunn’s exposition is to be found 
in his discussion of Browne’s philosophy of nature. In section 
II, chapter 111, one wishes that he had gone further into the fas- 
cinating subject of the “line,” a word which evidently had a 
mystic significance to Browne. The central position which Pro- 
fessor Dunn takes is that Browne’s view is best expressed in the 
word “immanence.” Sir Thomas likes to think of the immanence 
of God; and whenever he must choose between the ultimate con- 
clusions of science and the powers and attributes of the medieval 
God, he avoids the choice by a paradox and goes blithely down 
the mystic way, leaving his reader to follow, if he can. The final 
chapter on the soul and immortality shows Browne to be in general 
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agreement with the majority of seventeenth-century writers on 
these subjects, but is not at all definite in its conclusions. When 
Mr. Dunn writes, “ Surely the attempt to separate the philosophy 
of such a writer as Sir Thomas Browne into its component parts, 
to trace their origins and assign its due weight to each cannot 
be carried too far,” he states the weakness of his method. He does 
not set forth clearly the medieval inheritance of Browne; his treat- 
ment of the Kabbalah as an influence is not thorough; and, in 
general, the treatment of Browne’s recondite sources is unsatis- 
factory. The last part, however, does collect the most significant 
passages giving Browne’s ideas on the subjects under discussion. 
In the whole book, Professor Dunn has provided the careful and 
judicious reader with a “harmony” of the philosophy of Sir 
Thomas Browne, for which we are exceedingly grateful. 

Professor Dunn is inclined to under-estimate Browne’s science, 
his importance to his own age, and the rightness of his judgment. 
Browne was no scientist, yet he was not without influence in the 
scientific movement of his time, and Professor Dunn appears to 
underestimate the value of a book that went through six editions 
in the author’s life time, Vulgar Errors. On page 12 he speaks 
of Browne’s tendency to ignore or pass over lightly contemporary 
names in this same book. Yet the book refers to literally hundreds 
of contemporaries both in England and on the continent, ranging 
from Gilbert and Harvey to the Scaligers and Aldrovandus, to 
mention but a few. Again in chapter 1, it is difficult to believe 
his statement that Browne’s debt to Tertulian is greater than that 
to Aquinas. It is evident to the careful student that, taking 
Browne by and large, his debt to the Patristic Writers is not great ; 
to Aquinas, however, he owes many points in his philosophy, as 
Professor Dunn points out, though with insufficient documenta- 
tion. Browne uses medieval ideas as a sort of familiar ground 
from which to begin his excursions, but he ends them frequently 
in the most advanced philosophy of his own age; nay more, they 
often go further and are almost modern. I disagree also with the 
statement that what frequently passes for evasion in Browne is 
really misunderstanding on the part of the reader. Surely, but 
the writer slyly wrote the passage in such a way that misunder- 
standing is possible. What is that but evasion? Browne can 
write clearly, as he does frequently in his letters and in the Vulgar 
Errors; he does not always choose to. 

There are regrettable slips in the proof-reading; the index is 
practically worthless, and in spite of the author’s disclaimer, we 
should profit by a selected bibliography. The notes are of the 
briefest and are poorly referenced. And finally the reader has 
difficulty in separating the quoted matter from the text. In only 
a few places is spacing used to indicate quotations of some length. 
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But none of these mechanical defects can spoil what is a real con- 
tribution to our rather meagre knowledge of Sir Thomas Browne. 


A. C. Howe Lt. 
University of North Carolina. 





Ballanche, Pierre-Simon, La Ville des Expiations. Publié avec 
une introduction et des notes par Armand Rastoul (Biblio- 
théque Romantique); xcvi-+-137p. Paris (Presses Fran- 
caises et Les Belles Lettres, 1926). 


La Bibliothéque Romantique vient de rééditer la Ville des Ex- 
piations de Pierre-Simon Ballanche. Nous devons remercier 
Monsieur Henri Girard et ses collaborateurs de nous avoir fait 
connaitre une série d’oeuvres qui ne sont pas toujours de premier 
ordre, mais dont l’intérét est grand pour quiconque s’intéresse 
a Vhistoire de la littérature au début du dix-neuviéme siécle. Des 
introductions assez sobres, mais précises et justes présentent les 
auteurs, écrivains souvent mal connus, amis, protecteurs ou pro- 
tégés des grands maitres de l’époque, réflétant mieux peut-étre 
que leurs illustres contemporains la multiplicité des courants de 
pensée qui se sont manifestés en France aprés la Révolution et 
Empire. Les sujets sont trés divers: littérature, esthétique, 
morale, religion, philosophie, politique; ils nous font sentir que 
la France—et ‘le monde entier—traversent une crise profonde de 
renouvellement—renouvellement qui n’est pas d’ordre purement 
littérataire. ” 

Ballanche, tel que nous le présente Monsieur Armand Rastoul, 
dans une introduction fort bien documentée, appartient 4 la fois 
au groupe des “prophétes du passé,” cherchant dans l’étude de 
Vhistoire le principe des sociétés humaines, et 4 celui des prédi- 
cateurs de l’avenir, nombreaux 4 l’époque. Lyonnais, de famille 
bourgeoise, profondément catholique, ami et admirateur de Chateau- 
briand, habitué du salon de Madame Récamier, ami des grands 
reformateurs sociaux, c’est un méditatif, cherchant 4 faire le bon- 
heur et le salut du genre humain au moyen du dogme chrétien. 
Dans un développement trés clair, M. Rastoul fait sentir l’unité 
de sa pensée, tout en précisant les étapes de son développement: 
Ballanche reste constamment sous l’inspiration d’un catholicisme 
ardent, sinon tout a fait orthodoxe; il sait adapter ses tendances 
aux circonstances politiques et sociales de 1’époque. 

M. Rastoul nous donne une étude peut-étre un peu rapide, mais 
remplie d’apergus, sur l’oeuvre, publiée ou inédite, de Ballanche. 
La “Ville des Expiations ” devait faire partie d’une histoire de 
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Vhumanité: “ Les Essais de palingénésie sociale”; elle n’est pas 
complétement achevée. Il nous en reste des fragments bizarres, 
quelque peu incohérents, mais inspirés par une méme générosité. 
Partant d’une description minutieuse de cette ville des expiations 
ou les coupables peuvent obtenir le rachat de leurs fautes par une 
vie trés réglée, le philosophe-sociologue s’éléve & de hautes con- 
sidérations sur le passé et les destinées du genre humain: construc- 
tion hardie sans doute, mais bien dans la maniére des sociologues 
du début du siécle dernier que les grandes théories n’effrayaient 
pas. 

Le volume de M. Rastoul peut se comparer favorablement avec les 
autres publications de la “ Collection Romantique ”; on y retrouve 
la méme sureté et la méme discrétion dans la présentation. C’est 
une contribution sérieuse 4 l’étude du Romantisme qui a plus a 
gagner, croyons nous, 4 ces travaux modestes, mais originaux et 
solides qu’aux dissertations brillantes ou aux réquisitoires souvent 
creux. 


Louris LANDRE. 
Brown University. 





The Saint-Simonman Religion in Germany. A Study of the Young 
German Movement. By E. M. Butter. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xii, 446 pp. 


Miss Butler’s book is to be welcomed as the first comprehensive 
study of the Young German movement from the point of view 
of Saint-Simonism. A preliminary history of Saint-Simon and 
Saint-Simonism in France (Part 1) furnishes the proper setting 
for the study of this phenomenon in Germany. This study con- 
sists of a general statement (Part II), followed by detailed and 
individual treatment of Heine, Laube, Gutzkow, Mundt, and Wien- 
barg in their reaction to the new creed (Parts III-VII). Each 
of these parts is divided into a number of chapters, and these, in 
turn, are sub-divided into sections with proper headings, so that 
the book as a whole is a model of perspicacity. A copious index 
facilitates the finding of minor references. 

Startling finds of new material cannot be expected of a work of 
this character. For her general setting Miss Butler has used the 
works of Houben, Geiger, Draeger, Wehl, Pierson, and others, al- 
ways from her special point of view, but with due credit to the 
authorities cited. In addition she has made an independent and ex- 
haustive study of the works of the Young Germans, the treatment 
being varied to suit the individual case. Chapter XI, for example, 
offers a detailed analysis, from the point of view of Saint-Simonism, 
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of Laube’s Poeten (pp. 203-222), even to the extent of illustration 
by mathematical diagrams. 

It will not be necessary to dwell in detail on the contents of 
other chapters. Closer scrutiny of Part II (Saint-Simonism in 
Germany) leads one to suspect that the imposing array of sources 
was not always used at first hand. This part opens with an alpha- 
betical tabulation entitled “ Saint-Simonism in the German Press ” 
the second part of which is devoted to a chronological analysis of - 
the contents of the journals previously given in alphabetical order. 
On p. 52 the author lists “ Allgemeine Literaturzeitung, Jena, 
Halle, Leipzig,” giving the date of the first article as March 21, 
1831, with the remark that this journal contains reviews of Carové, 
Bretschneider, Matter, Hahn. Again, on p. 54, H. Léo’s criticism 
of Nouveau Christianisme is stated to be in “ Allgemeine Literatur- 
zeitung, Halle, Jena, Leipzig, Erganzungsblatter, March 21, 1831.” 

Miss Butler is unaware of the fact that from 1804 on there were 
two Literaturzeitungen, the Jenaische Allgemeine Interatur-Z et- 
tung, with the imprint ‘ Jena und Leipzig,’ and the Allgemeine 
Iiteratur-Zeitung, published at Halle, but with the imprint ‘ Halle 
und Leipzig,’ the two being usually referred to as the Jenaische 
and the Hallesche Interaturzeitung.’ 

Now the review by Léo is actually in the Hallesche Literatur- 
zeitung, not in the number dated March 21, howevet, but in num- 
bers 21 and 22 of the Erganzungsblatter, pp. 161-167, 177-179. 
The reviews of Carové and Bretschneider, on the other hand, are 
in the Jenaische Literaturzeitung for 1832, Nos. 145, 146, pp. 193- 
203. This matter itself is of no great moment, but clearly indi- 
cates that Miss Butler did not consult these sources, as one would 
otherwise have aSsumed, since in other cases she labels the inacces- 
sible ones as ‘not procurable’ (e.g. Canonischer Wachter; Freie 
Kirche; Sachsenzeitung). 

A number of errors have been noted, some of which may be due 
to the proof-reader, while others are clearly slips of the author: 
e.g. on p. 55 the translator of St Simon’s neue Glaubenlehre is 
called F. A. Nelker, whereas in the Literaturzeitung, from which 
the citation is derived, the name appears as F. A. Nelken; on p. 
318 Gutzkow’s second wife is called Bertha Meidingen, instead of 


2From 1785 to 1803 there was only one Literaturzeitung, published at 
Jena. When the professors chiefly concerned in the journal left the uni- 
versity in 1803, and decided to remove the Literaturzeitung to Halle, 
Goethe was instrumental in founding the Jenaische Literatur-Zeitung, 
which began with the year 1804, with numerous contributions by Goethe 
in the early numbers. Goethe’s efforts in behalf of the new enterprise 
may be seen from Tag- und Jahreshefte 1803 (Weimar ed. vol. 35, pp. 153, 
154, 164-166), as well as in his letters of this period, particularly those 
addressed to Eichstidt: in letters 4728, 4741, 4755 of the Weimar ed. 
Goethe gives names of contributors. 
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Meidinger ; on p. 267 Gutzkow’s Bettrage zur Geschichte der neues- 
ten Literatur are given as zur neuen Literatur, which would make 
them refer to the literature of Young Germany, instead of simply 
to most recent literature: the error is repeated in the foot-note 
on p. 267, as well as the index, pp. 436, 439; finally, in the index 
(p. 446) Gutzkow’s book Riickblicke auf mein Leben is ascribed 
to Wienbarg! 

Despite these little shortcomings, Miss Butler has produced an 
excellent book, which will be a distinct addition to the literature 
on Young Germany. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 





Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s “ Euphues” and in Pettie’s 
“ Petite Pallace” with Parallels from Shakespeare. Morris 
PaLMER TILLEY. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
Pp. x, 461. (University of Michigan Publications, Language 
and Literature, vol. 11). 


The part played by proverbs in 16th and 17th century literature 
is a subject that has as yet received no adequate treatment. In 
fact, the entire field of English paroemiology is one that has been 
sadly neglected by scholars. Our handbooks on the subject are 
not only obsolete and unreliable, but the arrangement of the 
material makes it often difficult to find the matter sought. There 
are a few excellent monographs on the proverbs found in the 
works of several English authors, but what is needed is a compre- 
hensive edition of English proverbs based on the earliest literary 
sources. 

A welcome contribution to such a definitive edition of English 
proverbs and especially to English proverb lore of the 16th and 
17th centuries is the excellent work of Professor Tilley. He has 
treated extensively, with numerous parallels from the Elizabethan 
literature and the early collections.of proverbs, 757 proverbs 
or proverbial sentences, comparisons, similes, etc., found in 
John Lyly’s EHuphues and George Pettie’s Petite Pallace. Of 
especial interest to the student of literature is the fact that he has 
pointed out, that the proverbial content of both these works is 
considerably larger than scholars have suspected. But above all, Pro- 
fessor Tilley has shown that Lyly’s dependence on his model has 
been much greater than has hitherto been known: one hundred and 
forty-eight of the proverbs noted are common to both works, and 
the peculiar wording of many of these leaves no doubt that Lyly 
gleaned directly from his model. 
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A point that is of particular interest to the student of proverb 
lore is the discovery made by Professor Tilley that the 231 
“Resownes and Prowerbes ” of the Maxwell Younger Manuscript 
(1584-89), which have been taken up into the Scottish collections 
of proverbs as genuine proverbs of Scotland, are, for the most part, 
nothing but extracts from Petite Pallace and Fuphues. Professor 
Tilley has also pointed out that Thomas Fuller took from Euphues, 
either directly or indirectly, many proverbs in his Gnomologia 
(1732). These found their way into Bohn’s edition of Ray’s 
Proverbs (1855), and have been borrowed from Bohn’s index by 
Hazlitt. The literary source of these proverbs has now been iden- 
tified by Professor Tilley. 

The students of Shakespeare will welcome the many parallels 
from the works of the great dramatist. Some of the supposed 
allusions by Shakespeare to common proverbs or familiar sentences 
seem, however, very vague, as, for example, in nos. 261 and 258. 

Of great value for the paroemiologist is the abundance of par- 
allels that Professor Tilley has gathered together. These have been 
drawn with great diligence not only from the contemporary litera- 
ture but especially from the 16th and 17th century collections of 
proverbs. Unfortunately two recent reprints of early collections 
did not come into Professor Tilley’s hands soon enough to be in- 
cluded in his lists of parallels. These are, first, the “ Proverbia 
Britannica,” a collection of 335 English proverbs published in 
1611 by Janus Gruterus in his Florilegium Ethicopoliticum. The 
reprint of these proverbs has been edited by Archer Taylor in the 
Washington University Studies, vol. x1, Humanistic Series, No. 2, 
pp. 409-423 (1924). The other collection that has been reprinted 
is that of Fergusson’s Scottish Proverbs, from the Original Print 
of 1641, edited by Erskine Beveridge, 1924, for the Scottish Tezt 
Society. Professor Tilley has frequently referred to parallels from 
Ferguson, but he drew his reference from Bohn’s Handbook of 
Proverbs, pp. 226-266. This list of Scottish proverbs has as its 
nucleus that of Ferguson, reprinted by Ray in his edition of 1670. 
In the fifth edition of Ray’s Proverbs, edited by John Belfour in 
1813, this list was augmented by more than 650 proverbs. Pro- 
fessor Tilley has occasionally attributed some of the latter to Fer- 
guson, for example in nos. 115, 219, 572. The reference to Fer- 
guson in no. 581 should read p. 238. This proverb is found in 
the 1641 edition of Ferguson. 

Among the works that apparently were not at the disposal of 
Professor Tilley, we miss above all the four earliest editions of 
the most popular collection of English proverbs of the 17th cen- 
tury, that of Ray, 1670, of which a much augmented edition ap- 
peared in 1678. This was published again in 1742 and 1768. A 
fifth edition, much enlarged, was edited in 1813 by John Belfour. 
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It is this edition that forms the basis of Bohn’s Handbook. 
Professor Tilley had only Bohn’s republication of Ray’s collection 
at his disposal and has, in a few cases, attributed to Ray proverbs 
that are introduced by Belfour, for example, nos. 448, 558, and 
619. Both Belfour and Bohn have: “To catch two pigeons with 
one bean,” not “one pea,” as in no. 619. 

A careful check of several hundred citations shows that Pro- 
fessor Tilley’s book is quite reliable as a work of reference. The 
abundance of parallels offered makes it outstandingly the most 
extensive and best contribution to Elizabethan proverb lore that 
we have. The few minor errors and inaccuracies that we have 
noted detract but little from a work of excellence.—Page 8, note 
24 should read “Mr. Bohn’s Handbook.” This mistake is made 
again in note 29, page 12.—The title of Camden’s Remaines con- 
cerning Britaine is given incorrectly twice, i.e. p. 35, note 107; 
p. 52, line 2.—On p. 163, no. 269, Walz should read Haeckel. 
—P. 172, no. 290 cites from Farmer’s edition of Heywood: “ All 
is not gold that glitters.’ We should read “glisters” as Shar- 
man has, p. 47. The 1587 edition of Heywood, in my posses- 
sion, reads, p. B iii, recto: “All is not gold that glisters.” 
—P. 198, no. 361, read Chaucer, Ten Commandments of Love, 
(41).—P. 321, read 669 for 699.—P. 332, no. 698, read: 
Heywood, 28: A wolf in a lamb’s skin. The 1587 edition has 
the same, p. B iii, verso. This is the Biblical proverb, cf. Matt. 
vir, 15. 


RICHARD JENTE. 
Washington University. 





La Critique frangaise a la fin du XIX siécle. Par A. Betis. Paris, 
Gamber, 1926. 


On ne devra pas chercher dans ce livre des points de vue bien 
neufs ou des opinions révolutionnaires sur le sujet et les auteurs 
étudiés. L’ouvrages est divisé en trois parties: la critique dog- 
matique, la critique analytique et reconstructive, la critique impres- 
sionniste. Mais, plutdt que ces tendances générales, M. Belis étudie 
les hommes qui lui paraissent représenter ces tendances par leur 
ceuvre et leur théorie: Brunetiére, Faguet, Lemaitre et France. 


1How much trust we may put in Bohn’s collection may be seen at a 
glance by comparing the caption of page one in the five editions of Ray 
and Bohn’s distortion. Ray has: “Sentences and Phrases found in the 
former Collections of Proverbs, the most of them not now in common use 
for such, so far as I know, but borrowed of other Languages.” Bohn 
has: “Sentences and phrases found in former collections of proverbs, 
most of them in common use, or borrowed from other languages.” 
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Tous les quatre avaient eu déja V’honneur d’étre rangés par M. 
Victor Giraud parmi ses “ Maitres de Vheure,” livre que l’auteur 
cite avec déférence et auquel il est en effet redevable. 

Brunetiére est le gros morceau. Le chapitre le plus long lui est 
consacré par l’auteur qui ne se départit point envers lui du respect 
admiratif que l’ancien directeur de la Revue des Deux Mondes 
semble avoir inspiré a tous ses disciples. M. Belis étudie ses idées 
philosophiques, historiques et critiques, sa méthode et ses théories 
de critique littéraire et indique, avec bien de la timidité d’ailleurs, 
ses limitations. Faguet est traité aussi avec sympathie et loué 
pour son esprit lucide de reconstructeur de systémes. Le ton est 
moins élogieux envers l’impressionnisme et ses deux représent- 
ants. Une conclusion ot l’auteur s’excuse de n’avoir pu com- 
prendre dans son livre Bourget, Vogiié et Rod (autres “ maitres 
de Vheure,” d’aprés M. V. Giraud) dont l’ceuvre critique, pour 
les deux derniers au moins, ne mériterait pas en effet un tel 
honneur. Hennequin, avec toutes ses prétenfions, aujourd’hui 
démodées, 4 la critique scientifique, serait au moins aussi carac- 
téristique de certaines tendances de cette époque. Enfin, M. Belis 
termine par quelques remarques fort sages sur la légitimité de 
Pesprit critique: “ La nécessité de la critique repose donc sur un 
besoin indestructible de l’esprit humain,” déclare-t-il dans sa der- 
niere phrase. En effet, et point n’était peut-étre besoin d’un 
volume de 264 pages pour le prouver. 

Cet ouvrage n’est donc pas, on le voit, d’une trés frappante 
originalité. II souffre en outre d’un défaut d’ordre et de clarté; 
quelques divisions et un plan plus net 4 l’interieur des chapitres, 
qui sont longs, .eussent été les bienvenus. Le style est uniformé- 
ment terne et gris, et, comme dans trop d’ouvrages frangais encore, 
on cherchera en vain une bibliographie et un index. Tel qu’il 
est, cependant, il peut rendre d’utiles services 4 tous ceux qui 
désirent s’informer sur ces maitres de la critique francaise et sur 
la critique littéraire en général. 

Nous devons ajouter cependant que bien des points de vue nous 
paraissent contestables. Nous sommes bien prés encore de la date 
ou ces illustres critiques sont morts, et déja pourtant ils nous 
semblent souvent bien vieillis. De combien de jugements dog- 
matiques de Brunetiére avons-nous eu 4 défaire! N’a-t-il pas été 
plusieurs fois bien injuste dans l’incompréhension voulue de ses 
contemporains? N’a-t-il pas fait preuve d’un dédain de ]’érudition 
que les nouvelles écoles d’historiens littéraires pourraient amére- 
ment lui reprocher? M. Belis ne cache pas sa sympathie pour 
Brunetiére dans sa polémique fameuse avec les champions de 
Pimpressionnisme—mais pourquoi ne pas reconnaitre que les uns 
comme les autres (et Brunetiére au moins autant que les autres) 
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n’ont fait que combattre pour leur tempérament? Et puis ce 
style oratoire est bien fatigant et prétentieux—sans parler des 
innombrables félures dont ses théories et systémes portent déja 
les marques. “ Qu’importe? les vérités restent” s’écrie M. Belis 
sans doute; mais n’y a-t-il point plus de probité intellectuelle a 
ne pas adopter un systéme aussi entier en s’illusionnant a demi 
volontairement sur sa valeur? C’est la souvent rechercher l’origi- 
nalité, et réussir 4 étre frappant, mais 4 bien peu de frais. 

Nous nierions moins les qualités souvent admirables de Faguet. 
Ses “ Politiques et Moralistes”’ longtemps encore vaudront la peine 
d’étre étudiés. Mais lui aussi a parfois eu pour les détails de 
Vérudition un mépris dont son ceuvre souffre aujourd’hui. On 
sait que Voltaire et V. Hugo, entre autres, ont souffert entre ses 
mains un traitement bien injuste; et peut-on qualifier avec M. Belis 
(p. 119) de “ juste volume” son étude, vieillie et souvent irritante 
en son dogmatisme tranchant, sur Flaubert? 

La place d’A. France dans la critique est évidemment moins 
considérable, son indulgence et le vague de ses remarques quelque- 
fois irritants. Nous hésiterions cependant a souscrire 4 tel juge- 
ment de notre auteur: (p. 251) “Il semble avoir voulu démontrer 
Vinanité attristante de ’impressionnisme pur.” Lemaitre est aussi 
quelque peu maltraité. Son gofit, étroit quelquefois, était du moins 
trés fin et accompagné d’une dose précieuse de bon sens; le charme 
de son style n’est pas pour déplaire aprés les périodes et les 
démonstrations dialectiques de Brunetiére. I] est grand dommage 
qu’il ait fini par la politique et des volumes aussi injustes que 
son Rousseau. Comme pour plusieurs de ses successeurs,—P. 
Bourget et L. Bertrand, pour ne parler que des académiciens 
d’aujourd’hui—la littérature n’a pas eu 4 se louer de son évolu- 
tion “bien pensante.” C’est 4 ’heure méme ou, aprés leur con- 
version, on s’attendrait le plus 4 voir Esprit Saint souffler sur 
leur téte que l’inspiration semble les abandonner. 

Ce livre honnéte nous rappelle done qu’il y a bien quelques 
réserves 4 faire sur ces écrivains en qui M. Belis voit l’épanouisse- 
ment et la perfection de la critique littéraire. Un gofit trop 
prononcé pour les systémes, une érudition pas toujours trés sfire, 
une documentation hative ou insuffisante: un homme cependant 
avait su avant eux éviter ces défauts. Rouvrons notre Sainte- 
Beuve. Le livre n’aura pas été inutile qui nous aura ramenés 4 
ce conseil. 

Henri PEYRE. 

Bryn Mawr College. 
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Types of Society in Medieval Literature. The Colver Lectures, 
Brown University, 1926. By Freperick Tupper. Henry 
Holt, 1926. 


The volume before us for review represents the eleventh in the 
series of the Colver lectureship of Brown University. The compre- 
hensive scope of this foundation is suggested by the names of such 
distinguished scholars as President Goodnow, Dr. Kellogg, Profes- 
sors Giddings, Thayer, Haskins, and Pound, predecessors of Pro- 
fessor Tupper in this series. His distinctive work as translator 
and investigator in the field of mediaeval studies clearly entitles 
him to a worthy place in this succession. In a sense, his three 
lectures which constitute the volume may be regarded as a by-pro- 
duct of his Chaucerian studies. From each of them Chaucer 
emerges as the outstanding author to illustrate Mr. Tupper’s theses ; 
and the views he presents are familiar to those who have followed 
his work upon Chaucer for the past fifteen years.1 His avowed 
purpose is to present this material so that it will make a popular 
appeal, carry to his audience a charm and a challenge, and create 
a wider interest in the literature of the middle ages. There is no 
question that he has succeeded admirably in his purpose. In 
cinematic survey he gives us attractive glimpses of mediaeval soci- 
ety as reflected in representative literature. He has, further, the 
gift of a pleasing, clear, picturesque style; carries lightly and 
gaily a burden of scholarship which makes many a notable investi- 
gator heavy handed and slow footed; and has preserved a fresh 
enthusiasm which is contagious and delightful. A helpful bibli- 
ographical note-refers the interested reader to supplementary ma- 
terial for each lecture. 

Mr. Tupper’s “immediate concern is not merely with medieval 
points of view, but with the imaginative expression of these in 
literature ”; and as to the literature itself he is interested primarily 
in the type and the literary convention rather than in the individual 
genius as a creative force who breaks the bonds of literary conven- 
tion. His first lecture, entitled The Conditions of Men, consists 
of a discussion of external orders or classes represented in mediaeval 
literature. An important feature of it is his exposition of an 
interesting and popular moralizing treatise on chess by Jacobus 
de Cessolis, a Dominican of the late thirteenth century (Liber de 
Moribus Hominum et Officiis Nobilum). “The chess game is 
presented as a microcosm of society.” By a simple, comprehensive 


2See especially, “Chaucer’s Doctour of Physik,” The Nation, April 5, 
1913; “The Pardoner’s Tavern,” Journal of English and Germanic Phi- 
lology, October, 1914; “The Quarrels of the Canterbury Pilgrims,” Ibid, 
April, 1915; “ Chaucer’s Sinners and Sins,” Ibid, January, 1916. 
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classification, the figures on the board are made to represent the 
recognized orders of mediaeval society—clergy, knighthood, pea- 
santry (the last including the bourgeoisie). On the basis of the 
material presented by de Cessolis as to the traditional function, 
duties, and place of the conventional types in mediaeval society, 
Mr. Tupper contends that Chaucer’s characters of the Prologue 
illustrate individualized conventions. Of this, more later. The 
second lecture, Sins and Sinners, resumes in informal summary, 
with modifications, the main theme of his Chaucerian studies for 
the past fifteen years as to the place of the Seven Deadly Sins in 
the general field of mediaeval literature, and especially in the Can- 
terbury Tales. In The Eternal Womanly, the third lecture, the 
woman of mediaeval literature, under the dominance of courtly 
love and through the conventions of fabliau, romance, and lyric, 
is presented as ruler, temptress, mistress, servant, and ideal of man, 
and as feminist. An interesting obiter dictum which takes one- 
fourth of the space of this lecture and which is rather inconsistent 
with his main purpose of studying characters through the medium 
of literary conventions, is his analysis and discussion of Le Ména- 
gier de Paris, an old French book of 1393. This is a sober, historical 
document in which an aging husband gives detailed instructions to 
his young wife as to how she may become an ideal mate for his 
domestic successor. Since Mr. Tupper opens the way for a 
combination of the literary and the historical approach, I suggest 
an excellent study by Miss Eileen Power, who concludes on the 
basis of “more homely records” that “in daily life the position 
occupied by women was neither one of inferiority nor of superiority, 
but of a certain rough-and-ready equality.” ? 

Of the interesting, debatable issues raised in these stimulating 
lectures, I select one for brief consideration. It has to do with 
Mr. Tupper’s main thesis and may be posed as follows: Specific- 
ally, what place do admittedly popular literary conventions have 
in the creative processes of Chaucer as an artistic genius? In the 
limited space at my disposal I shall merely suggest the pertinence 
and significance of this query. According to Mr. Tupper, as a 
result of the “large confidence in conventions accompained (by) 
a childlike faith in generalizations,” the mediaeval author wrote 
with his eye upon the highly conventionalized type, not upon an 
individual. At best, the characters 


in Chaucer’s delightful Prologue are individualized conventions of each 
class of society. The poet individualizes in recalling the scenes of 
the Knight’s wars, in assigning names to Host and Prioress, to Reeve and 
Friar; in giving the Shipman a barge, the Maudelayne at Dartmouth; 
he conventionalizes in making the Monk slothful in good works, the 





*“ The Position of Women,” pp. 401-34, The Legacy of the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1926). 
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Miller thievish, the Friar intimate with women, the Doctor ignorant of 
the Bible. We cry out with delight as some figure stands forth with 
all the glow of his own native color, and we chase fatuously the will-o’- 
the-wisp of personal identification. 


This final statement is a direct challenge to Professor Manly * and 
such other Chaucerian students as Professors Jones, Kuhl, and 
Rickert, and Dr. Knott, who have followed his lead in a study of 
the sources of the characters in the Prologue. To the reviewer, 
Mr. Tupper in such a statement simply ignores the validity and 
significance of weighty evidence presented to support the thesis of 
these scholars that behind Chaucer’s “most vital and successful 
sketches lay the observation of living men and women.” Again, 
although he avoids in lecture two the debatable ground involved in 
his earlier thesis of an “ architectonic use of the motif of the Deadly 
Sins in the Canterbury Tales,’ * he does challenge, by implication 
at least, “ high authority (which) in attaching the name of Mar- 
riage Group to the stories of only four pilgrims has doubly misled 
us,° I think: first by deliberately excluding from the debate on the 
moot questions of sex sovereignty and women’s counsels several 
weighty disputants; and secondly, by disregarding copious indict- 
ments and defenses of other phases of matrimony.” He suggests 
the possibility of a new schematization which would include essenti- 
ally all of the Canterbury Tales in a marriage group, with the high 
point the Wife of Bath’s story, “ by accident or design in the exact 
center of the fragmentary collection, being the twelfth tale of the 
twenty-four.” Though such a pattern suggests more of artistry 
and freedom than does the employment of the conventions of astrol- 
ogy and the Seven Deadly Sins, for instance, it presupposes for 
some of the stories he mentions an interpretation which does not 
appeal to the reviewer as the most logical. It seems that the 
soundest conclusion to this whole matter is that formulated by 
Professor Lowes over a decade ago: Chaucer “ at the height of his 
powers ” attained “a glorious freedom” from “the more or less 
schematic tendencies of his earlier period.” ° 


GrorcE R. CoFrFMAN. 
Boston Uniwersity. 





*See most recently, Some New Light on Chaucer (1926), rev. by J. F. 
Royster, MLN, April, 1927, pp. 251-6. 

“See especially “Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” PMLA, March 
1915, pp. 93-128 and references under footnote 1; and reply by J. L. Lowes, 
“Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” PMLA, June, 1915, pp. 237-371. 
, *See George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry (1916), pp. 

85 ff. 
*J. L. Lowes, op. cit., p. 370. 
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Stephen Duck, The Thresher Poet. By Rosz Mary Davis, M. A., 
Orono, Maine, 1926. University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, Number 8. Pp. 198. 


Stephen Duck’s fame has dwindled since the days when Queen 
Caroline took him under her wing, and Pope frightened Colley 
Cibber with the thought that the thresher might use his flail to 
advantage in a contest for the laureateship. That was in 1730, 
when Duck was still a young man with a career before him; but 
court favor did not improve his poetry, and in 1756 he was allowed 
to drown himself without causing enough excitement to enable 
the modern scholar to discover where he did it. Since that time, 
no one, not even his most recent biographer, has attempted to 
make much of him as a poet; but his story has not been altogether 
forgotten. Among the allusions to him mentioned by Miss Davis 
is that of George Crabbe, who remembered “ honest Duck ” in his 
poem, The Village (lines 27-8), while contrasting the hardships 
of peasant life with the happiness assigned to it by ignorantly 
sanguine poets. Some fifty years later, Robert Southey was writ- 
ing an introduction to the poetical effusions of his former butler, 
and gave brief accounts of the lives of other humble versifiers, Duck 
among the number. The modern edition of this essay, called 
Lives of the Uneducated Poets (1925), contains much additional 
information supplied by the editor, Professor Childers. It is the 
most complete account of Duck previous to Miss Davis’s study. 

One aspect of the thresher’s career may perhaps account for 
what little notice has been taken of him since his death. In 
sentimental ages particularly, a certain glory is attached to the 
man who overcomes obstacles and becomes that for which, by envi- 
ronment at least, he is unfitted. The latter part of the eighteenth 
century was making repeated efforts to win from silence those 
“ mute, inglorious Miltons ” of whose existence it had been assured, 
that they might remain inglorious no longer. When Duck is 
considered from the point of view of an ardent believer in the 
poetry of inspiration and simple living, he assumes a new import- 
ance, and becomes associated, as Professor Tinker associates him 
in Nature’s Simple Plan, with that odd succession of poetical per- 
sons, including bricklayer and milkwoman, who formed a somewhat 
melancholy background for the truly inspired peasant, Robert 
Burns. 

Nevertheless, the genuine Duck enthusiast, if there is one, is not 
content to leave his hero in such questionable company, or to 
consider exclusively his importance to a later age. Was primi- 
tivism in the air in 1730, when Duck was welcomed to court? 
Popular he was beyond question. The pirated editions of his works 
sold with startling rapidity. But was it because people as early 
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as 1730 were looking for true poets among the peasants, or only be- 
cause they were in search of literary curiosities? 

This is one of the questions that Miss Davis undertakes to 
answer. In the course of her study she has gathered together a 
great many contemporary references to Duck, showing how his 

oems were received in court and literary circles. From all this 
she draws the following unromantic but quite plausible conclusion 


(p. 4): 


The poetic efforts of the thresher seem to have aroused interest for 
three reasons: such a poet was a curiosity; he was a worthy and pious 
man who, both because of his excellent character and his poetic gifts 
which had flowered in spite of, and not because of his homely environment, 
deserved a better fate than that of a thresher; and finally he evidently 
had a winning personality which inspired confidence and made friends 
for him among all classes with whom he came in contact. 


Of course it is quite obvious that Duck himself did not think 
he was divinely inspired. He did his best to acquire the graces of 
the court poets, and struggled not only with Milton, but with the 
Latin authors, in an effort to overcome the handicap of ignorance. 
In this he was encouraged by his patrons. Joseph Spence, then 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, apparently did his best to teach the 
thresher all the rules. No native wildness was suffered to remain. 

Despite the little that is known of his life, it tends to be more 
interesting than his poetry. The Thresher’s Labour, indeed, has 
the merit of being a sincere account of the hardships of farm life, 
and one of his later poems, called Caesar’s Camp; or, St. George’s 
Hill, derives a borrowed splendor from being a possible source of 
Gray’s Bard ; but for the most part his verses are dull things, full of 
conventional rhetoric with few thoughts. One may still, on the 
strength of their technical regularity, exclaim, “ What splendid 
verse !”—but must add the damning reservation, “ for a thresher.” 

Miss Davis, although she does not try to exaggerate the import- 
ance of Duck’s poetry, gives a very full criticism of it for the satis- 
faction of all who are curious. Thoroughness is, in fact, the out- 
standing feature of the book. She has divided it into two main 
sections, one dealing with biography, the other with poetry. To 
these is added an astonishingly long list of references to the thresher 
in other works, and a bibliography of his writings. The whole 
is made readily accessible by an index. 

Let no one expect too much. By her very effort at completeness 
she is compelled to sacrifice something, for the established facts of 
Duck’s life are few, and the narrative must constantly be inter- 
rupted by discussions of evidence. One loses sight sometimes of 
the earnest, rather pathetic figure whose portrait was painted by 
Sir James Thornhill and is reproduced in this study from the 
frontispiece to Poems on Several Occasions. To catch a glimpse of 
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the young peasant as he struggled with Milton in the intervals 
of threshing, one may still turn profitably to Joseph Spence’s 
brief account, prefixed to the Poems in 1736; and to Southey for 
the story of his later life, however inaccurate the details may be. 
But any future writer on the peasant poets will find Miss Davis’s 
book not merely helpful, but indispensable. 


JOHN C. Pop. 
Yale University. 





Die Vier Zweige des Mabinogi, mit Lesarten und Glossar heraus- 
gegeben von Lupwic MiuuHavusen. Pp. xii+ 144. Max 
Niemeyer, Halle, 1925. M. 7. 


The work under review consists of the four well-known Welsh 
texts (Pwyll, Branwen, Manawyddan, Math uab Mathonwy) which 
comprise the Mabinogion in the proper sense of that term. The 
editor gives us the Red Book text, and adds a good glossary. The 
whole makes up a Reader for beginners in the study of Middle 
Welsh. It is not intended as a contribution to knowledge, and 
must not be judged as such. The book is of course meant for 
German students, and will hardly be used much in England or 
America. It can be used with profit by the beginner, and though 
one may object to this or that (such as the use of the Red Book 
rather than the White Book text as a basis), the book may be 
commended. It is a safe, practical help for the students whose 
needs it seeks to meet. 

Kemp MALONE. 





A Census of the Manuscripts of Oliver Goldsmith, by KATHARINE 
CaNnBy BALpERSTON. New York: Edmund Byrne Hackett, 
The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc., 1926. xii + 73 pp. 


This beautifully-printed and gaily-bound little book with its 
attractive slip-case is a careful, thorough piece of work which raises 
high hopes for its author’s forthcoming edition of Goldsmith’s 
. letters. So far as possible it gives the past history and present 
location of every known signature, letter, and other manuscript of 
Goldsmith’s and also lists “Items of undetermined authenticity,” 
lost manuscripts, and forged documents. Professor Tinker fur- 
nishes a Prefatory Note. 


$ R. D, HAvENs. 
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Miinster. Hattingen-Ruhr: 1925. 45 pp. 

Pope, Paul—A German Reader for Be- 
ginners. New York: Holt [1927]. 151 pp. 
$1.35. 

Rademann, Herbert.—Versuch eines Ge- 
samtbildes iiber das Verhiltnis von Martin 
Opitz zur Antike. Diss. Jena: 1926. 67 pp. 


Bedeu- 





Rath, Hanns W.—Eduard Mirike als Kin- 
derfreund Randzeichnungen zu einem un- 
veréffentlichten Bilderbiichlein des Dichters, 
Ludwigsburg: C. F. Schulz [1926]. 30 pp., 
18 plates. M. 2.50. 

Rehm, Walther.—Geschichte des deut- 
schen Romans. 2 Bde. [Sammlung Géschen. 
Nr. 229, 956]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1927, 
175, 104 pp. Cloth, M. 1.50 each. 


Rheinisches Wéorterbuch.—Hrsg. v. Josef 
Miiller. Bd. 1, Lfg. 12. Ditz-dronen. Bonn: 
F. Klopp, 1927. Cols. 1377-1504, 4°. M. 
2.50. 

Riehemann, Maria.—Bernhard von Lepel. 
Sein Leben und seine Dichtungen. Diss. 
Miinster: 1925. 86 pp. 

Rink, Jos.——Die Orts- und Flurnamen der 
Koschneiderei [Quellen und Darstellungen 
zur Gesch. Westpreussens 12]. Danzig: 
Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1926. 195 pp. 8.50 
Danzig Florins. 

Roédiger, Friedr—Johannes und Thomas 
Murner. Ein sprachlicher Vergleich. Diss. 
Greifswald: 1925. 53 pp. 


Rosenfeld, Hans-Friedrich.—Mittelhoch, 
deutsche Novellenstudien. 1. Der Heller- 
wertwitz. 2. Der Schiiler von Paris. [Pa- 
laestra, 153]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miller, 
1927. x, 541 pp. M. 34. 

Saelden Hort, Der. (Alemannische Mag- 
dalenenlegende.) Alem. Ged. vom Leben 
Jesu, Johannes des Teufers und der Mag- 
dalena. Aus d. Wiener u. Karlsruher Hs. 
hrsg. von Heinr. Adrian. [Deutsche Texte 
des Mittelalters, Bd. 26]. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1927. xxx, 256 pp., 2 plates. M. 21. 

Salow, Werner.—Die deutsche Sprach- 
wissenschaft in der Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Bibliothek. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Philologie im Zeitalter der 
Aufklirung. Diss. Greifswald: 1926. 142 
pp- 

Schubart, Chr. Fr. Daniel—Dokumente 
seines Lebens. Hrsg. v. H. Hesse u. K. Isen- 
berg. [Merkwiirdige Geschichten u. Men- 
schen]. Berlin: S. Fischer [1927]. 187 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Schuchard, G. C. L.—Studien zur Vers- 
kunst des jungen Klopstock. [Tiibinger ger- 
manist. Arbeiten. Bd. 2]. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1927. viii, 99 pp. M. 4.50. 

Schwade, Norbert.—Die Urfassung von 
Gottfried Kellers sieben Legenden. Diss. 
Jena: 1927. 55 pp. 

Seilliére, Ernest—Morales et religions 
nouvelles en Allemagne. Le Néoromantis- 
me au dela du Rhin. Paris: Payot, 1927. 
313 pp. 

Sieber, Dorothea.—Stifters Nachsommer. 
{[Jenaer germ. Forschungen, 10]. Jena: 
Frommann, 1927. iii, 114 pp. M. 4.80. 
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Sommer, Paul. Erliuterungen zu Theod. 
Storms “ Pole Poppenspiler.” [Kénigs Er- 
liuterungen zu den Klassikern. 194]. Leip- 
gig: Herm. Beyer [1927]. 42 pp. 60 Pf. 


Stelter, Otto.—Karl Lappes Leben und 

Dichten. Ein Beitrag zur Pommerschen 
Geistesgeschichte. Diss. Greifswald. Stet- 
tin: 1926. 135 pp. 


Thoma, Ludwig.—Ausgew. Briefe. Hrsg. 
vy. Jos. Hofmiller u. Michael Hochgesang. 
Miinchen: A. Langen [1927]. xii, 269 pp. 
M. 4.50. 


Tornius, Valerian—Mit Goethe durch 
Thiiringen. Ein Wanderbuch. Mit prak- 
tischen Reisewinken von Wendelin Paul. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1927. vii, 136 pp. M. 2. 


True, Georg.—Studien zu Carl Franz van 
der Veldes Romanen. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Unterhaltungsromans. Diss. 
Greifswald: 1926. 91 pp. 


Ullmann, Richard, u. Helene Gotthard.— 
Geschichte des Begriffes “ Romantisch” in 
Deutschland. Vom ersten Aufkommen des 
Wortes bis ins 3. Jahrzehnt d. 19. Jh. [Ger- 
man. Studien, H. 50]. Berlin: E. Ebering, 
1927. xi, 378 pp. M. 15. 


Waelzel, K.—Reimwirterbuch und Ver- 
zichnis der Reimwérter aus “ Daniel von 
dem bliihenden Tal” und dem “ Pfaffen 
Amis” von dem Stricker. [Miinchener 
Texte. Ergiinzungsreihe: Reimwbch. H. 8]. 
"we G. D. W. Callwey, 1926. 72 pp. 

s 4 r 


Waser, Maria—Jos. Viktor Widmann. 
Vom Menschen und Dichter, vom Gottsucher 
und Weltfreund. Eine “Darstellung. [Die 
Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben, 46. 47]. 
—— Huber & Co. [1927]. Cloth, 

. 3.20. 


Wenisch, Rud.—Wortschatzsammlung der 
nordwestbéhmischen Mundart und Um- 
gangssprache [Austalt f. sudetendeutsche 
Heimatforschung. Beitrige zur Heimat- 
forschung Nordwestbdhmens. Bd. 1). 
Komotau: Deutsche Volksbuchh. 1926. M. 4, 
[Eine gekiirtzte (v, 177 S.) und eine unge- 
kiirtze Ausg. zu gleichem Preis]. 

Wierstrait, Christian —Historij des beleegs 
van Nuys. Reimchronik d. Stadt Neuss 
aus d. Zeit d. Belagerung durch Herzog 
Karl den Kiihnen von Burgund. Nach d. 
Originaldrucke von 1476 unter Beriicks. d. 
Ausg. v. 1497 u. 1564 hrsg. von Karl Mei- 
sen. Tl. 1. [Rhein. Beitriige u. Hiilfsbiicher, 
Bd. 11]. Bonn: K. Schweder, 1926. viii, 
205 pp. M. 6. 


Williams, C. A—Oriental Affinities of the 
Legend of the Hairy Anchorite. The Theme 
of the Hairy Solitary in its early forms 
with reference to “Die Ltigend von Sanct 





Johanne Chrysostomo” and to other Euro- 

an Variants. Part II: Christian. [Univ. 
of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit. XI, 4]. 
Urbana: Univ. of Illinois, 1926. Pp. 57- 
139. $1.00. 

Wirnt von Gravenberc.—Wigalois, der 
Ritter mit dem Rade. Hrsg. von J. M. N. 
Kapteyn. Bd. 1: Text [Rhein. Beitriige u. 
Hiilfsbiicher, Bd. 9]. Bonn: F. Klopp, 1926. 
ix, 94, 506 pp. M. 25. 


FRENCH 


Amiel.—Philine, pub, p. B. Bouvier. 
Paris: Schiffrin, 1927. 334 pp. Fr. 35. 

Arnaoutovitch, A—Henry Becque. 3 vol. 
Paris: Presses univ., 1927. xxvi +560 + 
384 + 634 pp. Fr. 100. 

Aubignac, d’.—Pratique du théftre, éd. 
P. Martino. Paris: Champion, 1927. xxx 
+ 436 pp. Fr. 25. 

Badolle, M.—L’abbé J.-J. Barthélemy et 
Vhellénisme en Fr. dans la seconde moitié 
du 18e s. Paris: Presses univ., 1927. Fr. 40. 

Baldensperger, F.—Orientations étran- 
géres chez H. de Balzac. Paris: Champion, 
1927. 292 pp. Fr. 40 (Bib.delaR.L.C.). 


Bassett, M. E.— La Carte de France, for 
advanced prose comp. New York: Holt, 
1927. xi-+ 192 pp. 

Beaulieux, C.— Histoire de l’orthographe 
fr. I. Des origines au milieu du XVIe s. 
II. Les accents et autres signes auxiliaires. 
Paris: Champion, 1927. xviii +367 +ix + 
134 pp. 

Benoit-Lévy.—Sainte-Beuve et Mme V. 
Hugo. Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1927. 
300 pp. Fr. 10. 

Berret, P.—V. Hugo. 
1927. 476 pp. Fr. 20. 

Berthaut, H.—Girard de Roussillon. 
Paris: Lanore, 1927. 260 pp. Fr. 12. 

Biévre—A. Gide. Paris: Le Divan, 1927. 
48 pp. Fr. 10. 

Brantéme.—Recueil d’aulcunes rymes de 
mes jeunes amours, 6d. L. Perceau. Paris: 
Briffaut, 1927. 328 pp. Fr. 25. 

Brenner and Goodyear.—Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury French Plays. New York: Century, 
1927. xxii + 561 pp. 

Calvert, J.—Le Renouveau catholique 
dans la iitt. contemporaine (1900-1927). 
Paris: Lanore, 1927. 432 pp. Fr. 18. 

Cameron, M. M.—L’influence des Saisons 
de Thomson sur la poésie descriptive en 
France (1759-1810). Paris: Champion, 
1927. 203 pp. (Bib. de la R. L. C.). 

Carcassonne, E.—Ecrits inédits de Mlle 
de Lézardiére. Paris: Presses univ., 1927. 
496 pp. Fr. 40. 


Paris: Garnier, 
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Charpentier, J—Le Symbolisme. Paris: 
Les Artes et le Livre, 1927. 323 pp. Fr. 12. 

Chamberlain, B. H.—Les rimes impéris- 
sables. 8 siécles de poésie fr. Paris: Payot, 
1927. Fr. 25 

Corday, M.—A. France. Paris: 
marion, 1927. 252 pp. Fr. 12. 

Daudet, L.—Etudes et milieux littéraires. 
Paris: Grasset, 1927. Fr. 12. 

Dauzat, A.—Les Patois. Paris: 
grave, 1927. 207 pp. Fr. 10. 


Des Hons, G.—A. France et J. Racine. 
Paris: Colin. 1927. xxxvi + 284 pp. Fr. 30. 

Fernandat, R.—Paul Valéry. Paris: Edit. 
du Pigeonniere, 1927. 160 pp. Fr. 30. 

Feugére, A.—G. Sand et Musset. Paris: 
Boivin, 1927. 206 pp. Fr. 12. 

Fort et Mandin.—Hist. de la poésie fr. 
depuis 1850. Paris: Flammarion, 1927. 
392 pp. Fr. 15. 

Gibb, M. M—Le Roman de Bas-de-cuir, 
étude sur Fenimore Cooper et son influence 
en France. Paris: Champion, 1927. viii 
+ 227 pp. (Bib. de la R. L. C.). 

Grasilier, L.—Rétif de la Bretonne in- 
connu. Paris: Margraff, 1927. 108 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Henry, M. L.—Stuart Merrill. 
Champion, 1927. 
L. C.) 

Hérelle, 


Flam- 


Dela- 


Paris: 
290 pp. (Bib. de la R. 


G.—Les Pastorales A 


sujets 
tragiques considérées littérairement. Paris: 


Champion, 1927. 148. Fr. 15. 

Johansson, J. V.—Etudes sur Diderot. 
Paris: Champion, 1927. ix + 209 pp. 

Lachévre, F.—Pierre Corneille Blessebois. 
Paris: Champion, 1927 139 pp. Fr. 25. 

Lapaire, H.—Les Légendes berrichonnes. 
Paris: Gamber, 1927. 380 pp. Fr. 30. 

Larrebat, J.—Poésies gasconnes, annotées 
p. H. Gavel. Paris: Champion, 1927. 130 
pp. Fr. 12. 

Lefévre, L. R.—La vie de Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Paris: Nouv. rev. fr., 1927. 216 
pp. Fr. 12. 

Legrave, L.—Verhaeren et le peuple. 
Paris: Eglantine, 1927. Fr. 6. 

Maurras, C.—Quand les Francais ne s’ai- 
maient pas, chronique d’une renaissance, 
1895-1905. Paris: Nouv. Libr. nationale, 
1926. xviii + 362 pp. Fr. 25. 

Mélanges A. Thomas. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1927. xeviii+ 523 pp. Fr. 100. 

Mérimée.—Mémoirs inédits. Paris: Ber- 
nouard, 1927. Fr. 45. 

Mistral, F.—Un poéte bilingue, Adolphe 
Dumas. Paris: Belles lettres, 1927. Fr. 12. 

Moreau, P.—Chateaubriand. Paris: Gar- 
nier. 1927. 324 pp. Fr. 15. 
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Murrell, E. S.—“‘Girart de Roussillon” 
and the “Tristan” ms. Chesterfield, 
Eng.: Bales and Wilde. 1926. 208 pp. 


Ouy, A—G. Duhamel. Paris: - Ecrivains 
réunis. Fr. 9. 

Paraf, P.—Anthologie du romantisme. 
Paris: Michel, 1927. 320 pp. Fr. 12. 

Plattard, J.—Etat présent des études 
rabelaisiennes. Paris: Belles lettres, 1927, 
Fr. 6. 

Robertson, M. E. I.—L’épithéte dans les 
cuvres lyriques de V. Hugo publ. avant 
Vexil. Paris: Champion, 1927. 559 pp. 

L’Abbé Prévost, Mémoires et avan- 
tures d’un homme de qualité. Tome V, éd. 
crit. Paris: Champion, 1927. 233 pp. 

Rolland, J.—Le théitre comique en 
France avant le XVe siécle, essai bibliog. 
Paris: Rev. des études litts., 1926. 135 pp. 


Royére et Valéry.—S. Mallarmé. Paris: 
Kra, 1927. 168 pp. Fr. 75. 

Sacy, S. S. de—L’CEuvre de F. Mauriac. 
Paris: Hartmann, 1927. 98 pp. Fr. 25. 

Sainéan.—Problémes littéraires du lé6e s, 
Paris: Boccard, 1927. 312 pp. Fr. 40 

Ségur, N.—Derniéres conversations avec 
A. France. Paris: Fasquelle. Fr. 12. 

Smith, Helen B.—The Skepticism of A. 
France. Paris: Presses univ., 1927. 136 
pp. Fr. 25. 

Smith, M. E.—Une Anglaise intellectuelle 
en France sous la restauration, Miss Mary 
Clark. Paris: Champion, 1927. 147 pp. 
(Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Voivenel, P.—Les Belles-méres tragiques. 
Paris: Renaissance du livre, 1927. 300 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Voltaire.—Mémoires, suivis de Mélanges 
divers et précédes de Voltaire, demiurge par 
P. Souday. Paris: Hazan, 1927. 260 pp. 
Fr. 60. 

Ware, J. N.—The Vocabulary of Bernar- 
din de Saint-Pierre and its relation to the 
French Romantic School. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1927. viii + 100 pp. $1.25. 
(J. H. Studies in R. L. L. IX.) 


Zweig, S—Balzac-Dickens. Poris: Kra, 
1927. 160 pp. Fr. 10. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 
commentata da N. Scarano. Vol. II: Pur- 
gatorio. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1926. 428 
pp. lL. 13.50. (Collezione Sandron di clas- 
sici italiani con note e commenti, no. 15.) 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria.—Orlando innamo- 
rato. Firenze: A. Salani, 1926. 2 vols. 
520, 538 pp. L. 6.50 each volume. (Colle: 
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zione Salani. Edizione Florentia: i clas- 


sici, no. 42 e 43.) 


Bonardi, A.—La eloquenza sacra: i suoi 
principi, le sue leggi, la sua vita. Seconda 
edizione, accresciuta di una sintesi storica 
sulla sacra eloquenza italiana dai suoi 
inizi ai nostri giorni. Torino-Roma: M. E. 
Marietti, 1927. xvi-+ 258 pp. L. 8. 

Chidrboli, E.—Luci e voci di poesia in 
Severino Ferrari. Faenza: Tip. A. Mon- 
tanari, 1926. 35 pp. 


Croce, Benedetto.—Uomini e cose della 
vecchia Italia. Serie Ie II. Bari: G. La- 
terza e figli, 1927. 2 vols., 319, 425 pp. 
L. 50. (Scritti distoria letteraria e politica, 
vol. XX e XXI.) 

Ettorre, G—San Francesco nel poema di 
Dante. Conferenza. Aquila: Tip. Vecchioni, 
1926. 24 pp. 

Folengo, Teofilo (Merlin Cocai).—Le 
maccheronee a cura di A. Luzio. Vol. I. 
Seconda edizione. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 
1927. 352 pp. L. 25. (Serittori d’Italia.) 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Prose. Vol. I e II. Firenze: 
A. Salani, 1926. 2 vols., 645, 634 pp. L. 
6.50 each volume. (Collezione Salani. Edi- 
zione Florentia: i classici, no. 38 e 39.) 

Francesco, San.—I Fioretti di —, tra- 
dotti in siciliano a cura di A. Di Giovanni. 
ee Fratelli Corselli, 1926. 168 pp. 
= 


Gentile, G.—L’eredita di Vittorio Alfieri. 
Venezia: “La Nuova Italia,” 1926. 196 pp. 
L. 16. (Storici antichi e moderni.) 


Gianquinto, G. B.—II pensiero religioso di 
G. Mazziai. Prefazione di S. Stringari. 
Venezia: Casa edit. Nazionale, 1926. 87 pp. 
L. 7.70. 

Giusti, Giuseppe——Prose e poesie scelte, 
annotate da M. Marino e V. Messina. Ca- 
tania: C. Galatola, 1926. 134 pp. WL. 7. 


Gori, G.—Il grottesco nell’ arte e nella 
letteratura, comico, tragico, lirico. Prefa- 
tione di M. Bontempelli. Roma: A. Stock, 
1926. 175 pp. L. 24. (Le conquiste del 
pensiero; il pensiero artistico, no. 2.) 

Gortani, G., Gallia, G., Mussafia, A— 
Studi sul dialetto friulano, 1863. Udine: 
Tip. G. Vatri, 1926. 28 pp. 


Grandgent, C. H—From Latin to Italian. 
An historical outline of the phonology and 
morphology of the Italian language. (am- 

ge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1927. viii+191 pp. $2.50. 

Guardione, F.—Ugo Foscolo. Scritti vari, 
un discorso e alcune lettere di Ugo Foscolo. 
Appendice: Monumenti foscoliani in 8. 
Croce e in Palermo. Seconda impressione. 

-. Tip. F. Sanzo, 1926. 296 pp. 
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Levi, E.—L’uniti del mondo latino. 
Roma: Fratelli Treves, 1926. 54 pp. L. 4. 
(Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto Cristoforo 
Colombo, no. 18.) 

Marinoni, A., and Passarelli, L. A—Simple 
Italian Lessons. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1927. xvi-+ 204 pp. $1.60. 

Michelini, F.—La prosa di Francesco 
Guicciardini. Savigliano: Tip. Saviglianese, 
1926. 157 pp. L. 10. 


Ortolani, G—Voci e visioni del Sette- 
cento veneziano. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 
1926. 290 pp. L. 27.50. 


Palmieri, Matteo,—Libro del poema chia- 
mato Citta di Vita composto da —, floren- 
tino. Transcribed from the Laurentian 
MS. XL 53 and compared with the Ma- 
gliabechian II ii 41. Part I: Books I-II 
xv. With a preface by Margaret Rooke. 
Northampton, Mass.: 1927. xxvi-+ 241 
pp. (Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages, VIII, 1-2.) 

Pazzini, A—Alcoolismo e poesia. Divaga- 
zioni di un medico. Prefazione di G. Min- 
gazzini. Roma: P. Maglione, 1926. 160 pp. 
L. 16. 

Riario, C. M.—Per la storia di una emo- 
zione e simpatia di Giacomo Leopardi. 
Notizie e chiarimenti. Genova: Tip. Sociale, 
1927. 16 pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Rassegna Le 
opere e i giorni,” 1927.) 

Sforza, G.—Documenti inediti per servire 
alla vita di Lodovico Ariosto, raccolti e 
illustrati da —. Modena: Soc. tip. 'Mo- 
denese, 1926. iv-+493 pp. (Monumenti 
di storia patria delle provincie modenesi, 
vol. 22.) 

Tassoni, Alessandro.—Opere minori, a 
cura di G. Nascimbeni e G. Rossi. Xilo- 
grafie di B. Boccolari. Vol. I. Roma: A. 
F. Formiggini, 1926. xx + 146 pp. L. 10. 
(Classici del ridere, no. 62.) 


Vullo. G.—Schiarimenti alla lettera del- 
Y ab. Giovanni Meli data il 17 settembre 
1777 e la composizione della sua famiglia. 
Lettura. Palermo: Scuola tip. “ Boccone 
del povero,” 1926. 24 pp. 


SPANISH 


Antologia de poetas y prosistas caste- 
llanos.—Ordenada por Diaz-Jimenez. 
Ouenca: Ruiz de Lata, 1925. 322 pp. 


Beltran, F.—Biblioteca bio-bibliogr&fica. 
Catélogo de una importante coleccién de 
libros y folletos espafioles y extranjeros 
referentes a Bibliograffa, Biograffa, Biblio- 
logia, Bibliofilia, la Imprenta y sus Artes 
auxiliares, etc. Introduccién por el Mar- 
qués de Villa-Urrutia. Madrid: Imp. Clé- 
sica Espafiola. 498 pp. 30 ptas. 
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Bourland, C. B—The Short Story in 
Spain in the Seventeenth Century. North- 
ampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1927. x -+ 
215 pp. 

Buchanan, M. A—A Graded Spanish 
Word Book. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press, 1927. 195 pp. $1.00. 

Calvo Sotelo, L.—El libro espafiol en 
América, Madrid: Grafica Universal, 1927. 
104 pp. (Ed. por la Camara Oficial del 
Libro. ) 

Camoens.—Poesias castellanas. Madrid: 
Bruno del Amo, [1926]. 95 pp. 1.75 ptas. 
(Letras Espafiolas, XJV). 

Catélogo de la coleccién de Folklore 
donada por el Consejo Nacional de Educa- 
cién. Buenos Aires: Imp. de la Univer- 
sidad, 1925, 186 pp. (Instituto de Lit. 
Argentina. Sec. de Folklore. 3* serie. Tomo 
I, nim. 3). 

Cruz, San Juan de la.—Antologia lite- 
raria del. Dr. Mistico. Salamanca: Imp. 
Niifiez Izquierdo, 1927. 96 pp. 1.50 ptas. 

Diary of Washington Irving. Spain, 1828- 
1829. Ed. from the ms. in the library of 
the Society by C. L. Penney. New York: 
Hispanic Society of America, 1926, xvii + 
142 pp. 

Diccionario tecnolégico hispano-americano, 
redactado por la Unién Internacional His- 
pano-Americana de Bibliografica y Tec- 
nologia cientificas. Tomo I: a-acteonela. 
Madrid: Arte y Ciencia, 1926. i + 144 pp. 


Echagiie, J. P.— Una época del teatro 
argentino (1904-1918). Buenos Aires: 
Talleres Graficos Argentinos, 1926. 328 pp. 
3 pesos. 

Gecé, [E. Giménez Caballero].—Carteles. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1927. 302 pp. 12 
ptas. 

Giménez Pastor, A—Un Siglo de poesia 
argentina. Buenos Aires: Perrotti, 1926. 
44 pp. Pesos, 0.50. 

Giner de los Rios, F.—Estudios sobre 
artes industriales y Cartas _literarias. 
Madrid: “La Lectura,” 1926. vii + 366 
pp. (Obras completas, XV). 7 ptas. 


Géngora.—Obras poéticas. Homenaje en 
su tercer centenario. Valencia: Prometeo, 
[1927]. 222 pp. 2 ptas. 

Soledades. Editadas por D. Alonso. 
Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1927. 239 
pp. 5 ptas. 

Guillén, J—Una curiosa leyenda de Mon- 
serrat. Madrid: Imp. del Ministerio de 
Marina, 1927. 9 pp. 

Keniston, H.—Periodicals in American 
Libraries for the study of the Hispanic 
Languages and Literatures. New York: 
Hispanic Society of America, 1927. 





Madariaga, S. de—Gufa del lector de] 
“ Quijote.” Ensayo psicol6gico sobre el} 
“ Quijote.” Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1926, 
215 pp. 5. ptas. 

Mira de Amescua.—Teatro: I. Prél. ed. y 
notas de A. Valbuena. Madrid: “Ia 
Lectura,” 1926. 298 pp. 5 ptas. (Clasi- 
cos Castellanos, 70.) 
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